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Albert DurerRevived: 


Or, « BOOK of 
D:awing, Limning, Waſhing, 
— 5 | Or Colouring of. 4; 


And the Art of PAINTING, with the Names 


and Mixtures of Colours uſed by the Picture-Drawers. 
With DireCtions how to lay and Paint Pictures upon Glaſs. 
OR IHE 


Toung -Man's Time we [l ſpe nt. 


in which he hath the Ground-Work to make him fir for doing ariy 
| thing by Hand, when he is able to Draw well. 


By the Uſe of this Work, you may Draw all Parts of a Man, Legs, Arms, Hands 
and Feet, ſeverally and together. And Directions for Birds, Beaſts, Lagdskips, 
Ships, and the like; 


Moreover, Grounds to lay Silver or Gold upon, and how Silver and Gold ſhall 
be laid or Limaed upon Size, and the Way to temper Gold and Silver, and o- 
ther Metals, and divers kinds of Colours, to Write or to Limn withal, upon 
Vellum, Parchment, or Paper, and how to lay them upon the Work which you 
intend to make, and how to Varniſh it when you have done. 


} 


How alſo to Diaper and ſhadow Thang and to highten them, to ſtand off; to 
deepen them, and make them gliſter, | 


IN THIS BOOK 


You have the neceſſary Inſtruments for Drawing, and the Uſe of them, and how to 
make Artificial Paſtils to Draw withal. And alfo DireQtions how to Draw with 
Tadian-Ink : Wherein you have alſo Mr. Hollar's Receipt for Etching, with In- 
{tructions how to ule it. 


Very uſeful for all Handicrafts, and ingenuous Gentlemen and Youths: 


By. Hammer and Hand all Arts do ſtand. 


_— 


Infelix qui pauca Sapit, ſpernitque Docert: 


\ 


— —— 


LONDON, Printed for John. Garrett, at his Shop as you go up the Stairs of the 
Royal-Exchange in Cornhill, where you may have choice of all forts of large and ſmall 
Maps, Coloured or Uncoloured, Variety of Durch and: French Prints, and Prints done in 
Metzo-Tinfto, very good Indian Ink to Draw withal, ang all forts of the beſt Copy-Books, 

_ and Cocker's Tutor to Writing and Arithmetick, being a new and moſt eafie Method, fo 
eaſie, that the meanelt Capacity may underſtand it at the firſt Sight, and ſeveral . Sorts of 
Coloured Saſhes to ſet betore Windows. 
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DO Of neceſſary Inſtruments for Drawing. 
(TOR Implements, theſe are the only neceſſary ones, Pens made of-Ravens-Quills, becauſe 
TK they are beſt to Draw fair, and Shadow fine, and ſmall Charcoals, Black Lead, White 
Lead, Red Lead, a Feather, and a Pair of Compaſſes. 
| The Uſe of theſe Inſtruments. * 
OR your Charcoals, they muſt be lit into ſmall ſlender Pieces, and then ſharpened at the 
Point. You may chuſe your Charcoals thus, they are finer grain'd than others, and 
{mooth when they are broken, and ſoft, and they have a Pith in the middle of them, which is 
the beſt token to know them by : The Ule of them is to Draw over your Drafts firſt withal ; 
becauſe if you ſhould Draw it falſe at firſt, you may eaſily wipe it out, which you cannot 
ſo well do. with any other Thing, 
"Your Black Lead 1s to Draw over that again which you drew before in Charcoal, becauſe 
this will not wipe out with your Hands when you come to draw it with your Pen ; and if 


\ you ſhall Draw it with your Pen before this, your Charcoal will furry your Pen, that you 


could not write with it, and beſides you cannot ſo well mend your Faults with a Pen, as with 


a Black Lead ; for what you do with your Pen, you cannot alter ; but wherein you err with 


your Black Lead, you mend it with your Pen. | 

The Pen is the finiſher of your Work, with which you muſt be moſt exa&t, knowing it is 
unalterable, therefore you muſt be ſare your Work is right before you Draw it with your Pen. 

Black Chalk is to Draw on Blue Paper with, which is not to be uſed till you be pretty per- 
tect in Drawing. | 

White Lead is to do th@ lighteſt Parts of that you Draw before with Black Chalk. 

Your Compaſſes are not to be uſed conſtantly, for they will ſpoil you, and that you cannot 
Draw without them, but only when you have finiſh'd your Drawing with Charcoal, you may 
meaſure, if it be every way right, before you Draw with your Black Lead. 

TheFeather is to wipe out the Charcoal, where it is Drawn falſe, before you Draw it again, 
and this you mult be ſure to do, or elſe you will be confounded with Variety of Stroaks, ſo 
that you ſhall not know which 1s the right Stroak. 

Having theſe Implements in Readineſs, the firſt Practice of a Drawer, will be readily 
to Draw Circles, Ovals, Squares, Pyramids, &c. and the reaſon of exerciſing you firſt in theſe 
is, becauſe in theſe you will be fitted for the Performance of other Bodies : As for Example, 
your Circle will teach you to Draw Spherical Bodies, as the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and the 
moſt Flowers, as the Roſe, Dalie, &c. the moſt Veſſels, as Cups, Baſons, Bowls, Bottles, &c. 
the Square will fit, you for all manner of Compartiments, Plats, Buildings, &c. your Pyramids 
for ſharp Steeples and Turrets, &c. your Ovals for Faces, Shields, &c. for it is impoſſible to 
Draw the Body of a Pi&ure before you can Draw the Abſtract. 

When you can do theſe, praQtiſe to Draw . Pots, Balls, Candleſticks, Pillars, a Cherry 
with a Leaf, &c. but be ſure you be perfe& in the Out-Strokes, before you go to draw the 
Shadows within. 

How to Draw Piftures with Indian Ink. | 
Aving the Out-ſtrokesof your Piture drawn with Black Lead, andthe Duſt of your Char- 
coal well wiped off with a Feather, take a Stick of Indian Ink of the very beſt ſort, for 
it 1t be whitiſh and hard within, it is naught, and will not work well, a little Place of it you 
may wet with fair Water, or your Spittle, which you pleaſe (tho' ſome do hold the latter 
to be the better, becauſe it 1s not ſo ſubject to ſink into the Paper, which to be ſure muſt be 
very good Dutch Paper) having thus moiſtened one little Place of the 1:d:an Ink, you muſt have 
about ſix or eight ſmall Pencils, of ſeveral Sizes, which muſt be put on little Sticks, about 
three Inches long, the better to hold your Pencils, and fo with one Pencil you muſt Draw with- 
al, and with the other Pencil at the other End of your Stick you muſt (ir being a little wet 
in your Mouth) wipe off the hard Edge, but be ſure you do it very faint at firſt, and fo you 
may ſhadow it higher, as you pleaſe, but if you do work it too dark at firſt, you will be in 
Danger of ſpoiling your PiQure, in making it lighter ; the leaſt Touch of your Pencil on the 
Indian Ink in Drawing of a Face, is enough : This way of Drawing is very pleaſant and de- 
lightful, and is much in uſe, and doth ſet off very finely, if your Indian Ink be not the counter- 
fcit ſort, but very good, of which you may have very good choice where this Book 1s ſold, 
viz, at the Print Shop at the Exchange-Stairs 1n Cornhill. 
How to make Artificial Paſtiles to Draw withal. 
AKE a great ChattsStone,and make deep Furrows or Holes in them;two or three Inches 
long, and ſo wide, that you may lay in each a Quill, then take white Chalk ground very 
fine, temper it with Oil or Wort, and a little new Milk, and fo make Pap thereot, then pour 
it into the Furrows of Chalk, and in a ſhort time you may take them out, and rol} them up, 
or let them lie in them till they are quite dry, and then take them, and fcrape them into a 
handſom Form; you may temper Lake with burnt Alablaſter for a Red, and fo for others, 
having regard to ſome Colours that w1Jl not bind over hard, which muft have a little Water 
put to them in their grinding. 
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Another way how to make Paſtiles. 
Ake Tobacco Pipe Clay before it is burnt, and grind 1t well with a little weak Gum-wa- 
ter, and ſo put to it Vermillion, or Blue, or Yellow-Oker,or what Colour you pleaſe, but 
be careful your Gum-water be but very weak, or elſe it will bind too hard, you may make 
it up in little Rowls, and then lay it a drying, and fo ſcrape it to a Point for your Uſe. 
| Direftions in Drawing of 4 Pace. 
OR the better aſſiſting you in the Drawing of a Face, you may make uſe of this Dire&tion, 
when you have Drawn the Circle of the Face (which you muſt do at firſt with a plain. 
Circular Line, without making any Bendings in or out, till yov come towards the finiſhing of: 
it) you may make a Stroak down from that place of the Forehead which is even with the 
Chin, coming down where you ſhould place the middle of the Noſe, and the middle of the 
Mouth, obſerve that this Stroak muſt be ſtrack that way which the Face ſhould turn, either 
ro one fide, or ſtraight right, and then this Stroke will exceedingly help you to place the 
Features rightly, that they may not ſtand all awry, but direaly one under another; when 
you have made this Stroke, you may make another Stroke a-croſs, to guide you for the even. 
placing of the Eyes, that one be not higher than another : Now if the Face turn downward, the 
Stroke muſt be ſtruck; that the Eyes may turn anſwerable with the Face downward; when you. 
have done that, make another Stroke for the length of the Noſe, where the End of the Noſe 
ſhould come, and another Stroke for the Mouth, that it be not made crooked, ſtill obſerving 
to make all the Strokes turn one way, either up or down, according as the Face turns ; for- 
if the Face turn up or down, the Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth muſt turn with it; when you hays 
made theſe Strokes rightly, proceed to the placing of the Features, as in the Rules before. 

There 1s this threefold equal Proportion uſually obſerved in a Face. 1. From the Top of 
the Forehead to the Eyebrows. 2. From the Eyebrows to the Bottom of the Noſe. 3. From 
thence to the bottom of the Chin; but this Proportion is not conſtant, for ſometimes the Fore- 
head is lower than at other Times, and ſome Mens Noſes longer, others ſhorter, and therefore 
this Rule 1s not always to be obſerved, but only in a well proportionate Face : The diſtance 
between the two Eyes is juſt the length of one Eye, if it be a full Face ; but if it turn any 
thing ſide, then that diſtance is leſſened accordingly ; the Noſtrils ought not to come out fur- 
ther than the Corner of the Eye in any Face, and the Mouth muſt be placed always between 
the Eyes and the Chin, juſt under the Noſe. 

Further Direfions about a Face. 
Ems the greateſt Difficulty and principal Part of this Art lies in the lively Drawing of 
a Face, I thought good to add theſe further Dire&ions, to make you the more perfeCt in 
the Drawing of it. 

1. If you would rightly Draw a Face, that it may reſemble the Pattern you Draw it from, 
you mult in the firſt place take notice of the Viſiognomy or Circumfterence of a Face, whe- 
ther it be long or round, fat or lean, big or little, that ſo you may be ſure in the firſt place to 
Draw the right Viſiognomy or Bigneſs of the Face, which if it be a fat Face you ſhall perceive 
the Cheeks to make the ſide of the Face to ſwell out, and fo make the Face look as If it were 
ſquare ; if a lean Face, the Jaw Bones will ſtick out, and the Cheeks fall in, and the Face will 
Wo long and ſlender; if it be neither too fat nor too lean, the Face will be round for the 
moir part. Eee 

When you Draw the utmoſt Circumference. of a Face, you muſt take in the Head and all 
with it, otherwiſe you may be deceived in Drawing the true Bigneſs of a Face. | 

' 2. You muſt diligently and judiciouſly diſcern and obſerve all the Maſter Touches, which 
give Life to a Face, and diſcover the Graces or Diſpoſition of the Mind, (wheretn lies the 
Whole Grace of the Work, and the Credit of the Workman) as you ſhall diſcern a ſmiling 
Countenance moſt eaſily in the Mouth, when the Corners of the Mouth turn up a little; a 
trowning Countenance is eaſieſt diſcerned in the Forehead, Eycbrows bending, and ſomewhat 
wrinkling about the Top of the Noſe, between the two Eyebrows; a ſtay'd and ſober ſtay'd 
Countenance is beſt diſcerned in the Eye, when the Upper E.ye-lid comes ſomewhat over the 
Ball of the Eye; a laughing Countenance is eaſily diſcerned all over the Face, and ſo is an 
angry wrathful Countenance, by extraordinary Frownings alſo there are ſome Touches about 
the Eyes and Mouth, which give Life and Spirit to a Face, which you muſt diligently ob- 
ſerve, and you ſhall by little and little find out in good Maſters Works, which you ſhould 
chiefly deſire to imitate, and not Botchers. 

General Rules for the Praftice of Drawing. 

I. Aving your Charcoal neatly ſharpened,you muſt at the firſt in Drawing of a Face, light- 

"JL 1y Draw the Out-ſtroke or Circumference of the Face, juſt according to the Bigneſs of 
your Prttern, making it to ſtand foreright, or to turn upwards or downwards, according to 
your Pattern, then make ſome little Touches where the Features, as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, 
Chin, ſhould he placed, not Drawing them exaGtly at the firſt, and having thus exactly pointed 
out the Places where the Features ſhould be, begin to Draw them more exactly, and fo proceed, 
till the Face be finiſhed, and then make the Hair, Beard, and other Things about it : In making 
of a Side-face, you need not at firſt exatly Draw the Noſe, Mouth, and Chin that ſtand in the 


- utmoſt Line, but only make it at firſt but a bare Circumference, turning this way, or that way, 
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(3) 
Ac2yr70iz as the Pattern doth, and then make the Mouth, Noſe, and Chin-to come out after- 
wards i: the right Placcs and juſt Proportion. | | 
2. The Circles, Squares, and Triangles that are made in the Print about the Face, axe to 


=D your Apprehenſions the more readily to the framing of one, that being, as it were, led 


7 a Line, you may the more eaſily know whereabouts to place the Features, as Eyes, Noſe, 
Mouth, &c. which when you are able to do without them, theſe are of no uſe at all, but only 
to pgaide you at the hrit to the placing of them. 

3. in the third place, you muſt be ſure to place the Muſles in their right and proper Places ; 
by the Muſſes, I mean all the Shadows that are cauſed by ſome Dents or Swellings in the Face, 
aad be able to find our the Reaſon of every Muſle, that fo you may proceed to work with the 
more Judgitent: You ſhall perceive the Muſles moſt in an old and wither'd Face, and you muſt 
firſt Draw the principal of them, and then you may the more eaſily Draw the leſſer within; you 
o__ be very exa@t in the riglt placing of them, or elſe you ſpoil your Draught, be it never ſo 
TY . 
” 4. Obſerve to make the Shadows rightly, and be ſare not to make them too dark where 
they ſhould be faint ; for if you do, you can never recover it to make it light again, and fo the 
whole Face will be marr'd, and appear unhandſome ; the Shadows are generally fainter and 
lighter 1n a fair Face than in a ſwarthy Complexion : When you have finiſhed your Draught, 
you will do very wel] to give here and there ſome hard Touches with your Pen, where the 
Shadows are darkeſt, which will add a great Life and Grace to your Drawing, 

When you have finiſh'd the Face, then come to the Ears and Hair, wherein you muſt obſerve 
this Rule; having Drawn the Out-line of it, you muſt firſt Draw the principal Curls or Maſter 


Strokes in the Hair, which will guide you with eaſe to do the leſſer Curls, which have their 


Dependance on them ; always make your Curl to bend, and turn exa@tly, according to the Pat- 
tern, that they may lie looſe and faſt, and not look as if they were ſtiff, ſtubborn, and un- 
pliable : When you have Drawn the Curls rightly, you muſt in the laſt place, ſtrike in the 
looſe Hairs which hang careleſly out of the Curls.-- '_ 


When you can Draw a Face, (which 1s the principal thing in the Art) then go to Hands 
and Arms, Legs and Feet, and fo to full Bodies of Men and Women, which are the moſt dif- 
ficult Things, which if you can attain to perform, with a well-grounded Celerity, nothing will 
be difficult to you, but will be moſt eafie, as Flowers, Birds, Beaſts, Ships, or any other thing 
that 1s to be Drawn by Hand. 
Of Drawing Hands and Feet. © 

Be to come particularly to Hands and Feet, which you ought to ſpend ſome Time about, 

before you come to the whole Bodies ; becauſe they will be too difficult for you to chter 


upon, till you have pretty well practiſed your Hand in the Drawing of other things, more eſ- 


 pecially Hands and Feet, which are the moſt difficult Members of the Body to Draw, next the 


Face ; by learning of which, you will the more eaſily attain the reſt, with leſs Difficulty and 
greater Perfection ; and it is for certain a Thing of moſt ſingular Commendation and Eſtimati- 
on, lively and cxa@ly to Draw a Hand, which hath ſo many Varieties of Poſture and AQtion, 
and you will find it a very difficult Thing to imitate it in every one of them, in the Spirit and 
Life of them, without ſome Lameneſs or Imperfe@ion. 

The Actions and Poſtures of the Hand are fo various, that I can give you no certain Rule 
for Drawing of them, only take this for a general Rule, when you firſt draw it with Charcoal, 
you mult not Draw it exactly ; that 1s to ſay, to make all the fe or Veins, or other things, 
to appear but only lightly and faintly, to touch out the Bigneſs of the Hand, and the manner 
of the turning oft, with faint Touches, and not with hard Strokes, and then if you have done 
that right, part the Fingers aſunder, or cloſe, according.to your Pattern, with the like faint 
Stroke, then mark that place where any of the-Fingers do ſtand out from the others,and make a 
faint Reſemblance of it ; having ſo done, if you perceive your Draught to be right, proceed to 
Draw it more perfectly, and make the bending of the Joints, the Wriſt-bone, and other prin- 
cipal Things, ſomewhat exaQtly ; and laſtly, go over it again, and draw every ſmall Bending, 
or Swelling of the Fingers, and make the Nails, Knuckles, and Veins, ſo many of them as ap- 
pear, and every Thing elſe that you can diſcern : Obſerve this Rule in all your Drawings, 
that before you come to Draw your Draught with Black-Lead, or other Things, you muſt - 
blow off the looſe Duſt of the Coal off from your Drawing, or faintly wisk over your Drawing 
with a Feather, that ſo you may leave it faint, ſo that you muſt but juſt perceive your Strokes, 
and by this means you will the better ſee how to draw it again with your Black-lead, 0- 


. therwiſe you would not be able to diſcern your Strokes. 


For the Proportion of a Hand, you have it ſufficiently ſet down in the Print, by Lines and 
Figures, which ſhews the Equalities of Proportion in a Hand, and how many equal Meaſures 
there are in it, which you ſhould endeavour to be acquainted with, that ſo you might know 
when a Hand is well proportioned with juſt and equal Diſtances; but I would you ſhould 
take notice of this Rule or Exception, according as the Hand turns one way or other, the Pro- 

rtions muſt be ſhortned, according as they appear to the Eye, as you ſhall ſee in the fore- 
Tocraine of the Hand in the Print, ſo much as the Hand turns away from our Sight, ſo much 
it loſes of its ordinary Proportion, and is made to ſhorten unto that Proportion that the Eye 
judges of it; nay, ſometimes a whole Finger, ſometimes two or three, or more, 1s loſt to 
our Sight, by the turning of the Hand another way from us, and ſo they muſt be wholly left 
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(4) 
out, and not made: For Feet there is not ſo much Difficulty in the making of them as Hands, 


and in drawing of them you muſt proceed to the fame way that was ſhewed for the making of 
Hands : When you can draw Hands and Feet pretty well,then go toArms and Legs,wherein is 


little difficulty ; when you can draw the Hands and Feet, afterwards proceed to whole Bodies. | 


Of Drawing whole Bodies, Rules to be obſerved. 


. 1, FN all your Drawings, you muſt draw it at firſt with your Coal, but very lightly and 


faintly, for then you may the cafier mend it, if you draw amiſs. 
2. In the drawing of a Body, you muſt begin with the Head, and be ſure to give a jaſt Pro- 


' portion and Bigneſs to that, becauſe all the Body muſt be proportioned according to the Head. 


 3- At the firſt Drawing of the Body with -your Coal, you muſt draw nothing perfe& or 
cxact, before you ſee that the whole Draught is good, and then you may finiſh one thing 
after another as curiouſly as you can. 

4+ In Drawing a Body, firſt Draw the Head, then the Shoulders in their exact breadth, then 
draw the Trunk of the Body, beginning at the Armpits, (leaving the Arms till afterwards) 
and {© draw.doywn to the Hips on both Sides, and beſure you obſerve the exaCt breadth of the 
Waſte : When you have thus done, draw firſt that Leg that the Body ſtands upon, and after- 
wards that Leg that ſtands looſe, or from the Body, and laſt of all-draw the. Arms, and then 


' the Hands, either joined to the Body, or ſeparated from the Body, according to your Pattern. 


5- In your Drawing, beſure you place the Parallel-Joints, Sinews, and Muſcles dire&ly op- 
polite 1n a ſtrait even Line, one againſt the other, as the Shoulders, the Armpits, the Waſte, 
the Hips, the Knees, and fo every thing elſe, that one may not be higher or lower than the 
other, that the Body may not ſeem crooked or deformed, but every Parallel-Joint bend, &c. 
may dire&ly anſwer the other, that is oppoſite thereunto ; and to this end you may ſtrike a 


; ſtrait Stroke direQly croſs the Shoulders, to dire& you to place them even and ſtrait one a- 


gainſt the other; ſo alſo you may do in other Places, as the Armpits, Waſte, Hips, Thighs, 
or any other place where you ſhould place one thing even with the other ; for you muſt have 
the ſame Care in all parts of the Body, as you have in one place, where any Bending, 
or Members of the Body have or do require a dire& Oppoſition one againſt the other ; you 
may make nſe of this Help and Diretion. 


6. Obſerve, that if the Body turn one way or other, then this Stroke muſt be ſo ſtruck, fo 


- that it may anſwer the bowing of the Body, as if the Body ſtoop a little downwards, the 


Stroke muſt be ſtruck Hoping, or ſideways, and ſo you muſt then make the Shoulders, and 
other Things which ſhould ſtand ſtrait againſt one another, to be ſomewhat higher than one 


another, ſo that that Side that the Body turns upon the Shoulders, and other Things that 


otherwiſe ſhould be placed even one againſt the other, muſt be made ſomewhat lower than the 
other ſide, more or leſs, according as the Body ſtoops more or leſs. 

7. As you are to be careful in the right placing of all level or parallel Joints, Bendings, Si- 
news, and Muſcles, ſo you muſt alſo look exactly to all perpendicular Joints, Muſcles,&c. that 
is, when you have drawn the ontmoſt Draught, and are come to draw the Joints and Muſcles, 
that are contained within the Body, you muſt be as exact in placing them, 'that are direaly 
juſt under one another, as you are in placing them even, that are oppoſite one to another ; and 
to this end, that you may place Things exactly perpendicular ; that is, in a ſtrait Line under 
one another, you may ſtrike a ſtraight perpendicular Line from the Throatpit down to the 
Privities, juſt in the Middle, or Seam of the Body, where you may diſcern the parting of rhe 
Ribs, and from thence ſtrait down to the Feet, as you ſhall ſee in the Print of the Man, the 
Line will dire& you to place Things even perpendicular, that the Body may ſtand ſtrait up- 
right, and not appear crooked and awry. - ET E. 

8. Take notice of the Bowings and Bendings that are in the Body, to make that Part that 1s 
oppoſite to that which bends, to anſwer to it in bending with it, as if one fide of the Body bent 
in, the other ſide muſt ſtand out anſwerable to the bending in of the other ſide; if the Back 
bend out, the Belly muſt bend in ; if the Belly come in, the Back muſt ſtick out; if the Breech 
ſtick out, the Thigh that anſwers to it in oppoſition, muſt come in; ſo alſo in any other Part 
of the Body, as if the Knee bend out, the Hams that anſwer to it, muſt come 1n; and fo for any 
other Joints in the Body, this Rule muſt be exa@ly obſerved, otherwiſe the Body will be 
made groſly and abſurdly, and will be very-gouty, without any Proportion. 

9. Endeayour to make all Things of an equal Proportion and Bignelſs, not to make one Arm 


bigger than the other, or one Leg bigger than the other, or any Breaſt bigger than the other, 


or any one Part of the Body in an unjuſt Proportion ; but as every Thing muſt anſwer to the 
Bigneſs of the Face, ſo one Member muſt anſwer to another in Bigneſs, that ſo there may be 
a foreet Harmony in the Parts of the Body, that it may not have broad Shoulders, and a thin 
ſlender Waſte, a raw bone-Arm, and a thick gouty Leg, or any Part diſproportionable from 
the other, unleſs it be ſo that any Part of the Body doth turn awry trom our Eye, as if the 
one Arm ſhould be ſeen ſideways, and the other foreright, then the one Arm myſt he made 
ſo much leſs than the other, by how much it turns away from our Sight, and appears leſs to 
our Eyes; and if ſo one Leg be ſeen full or foreright, and the other Leg be ſeen f1deways, then 
it muſt be made ſo much leſs than the other, by how much it turns away from your S1ght. 

10. As you muſt obſerve a juſt proportion in the Bigneſs of your Draught, ſo aMſo in the 
Length, that one Thing may not be too long for the other ; the Body may not be too Jong tor 
the Legs, nor the Legs too ſhort for the Body, nor one Leg longer than the other, or one Arm 
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longer than the other, butevery thing may haveits juſt Proportion, both for Bigneſs and Length, 
ualeſs it be ſo the Body ſhortens awry in any part from your Sight ; as if one Leg ſtand behind 
another, it muſt be made ſo much ſhorter than the other, according to that diſtance that 
it is removed from your Eye; and ſo it one Arm remove it ſelf any whit from your Sight, that 
comes firſt to the Eye, and ſtands neareſt to the Sight, muſt be made longer than the Other, 
«ad the other be made ſo much the ſhorter by how much it turns away from your Sight ; 
lizxewiſe if any part of the Body be fore-ſhortned, that 1s, do'appear ſo to your Eye as tO hinder 
the Light of the full Latitude of that part of the Body, (as you ſhall ſee more perfetly ſhown 
when I come to Fore-ſhortnings) I ſay, upon ſuch an Occaſion the Body, or that part of the Bo- 
dy, muſt be made to ſhorten, according to that proportion that the Eye judges it, as you ſhall 
ſee perfectly in the Print of the Fore-ſhortnings. 

11. Obſerve the exact diſtance of one thing from another, how far diſtant they are, that 
you may be exa& in your Draught, and perfe&tly imitate your Pattern. 

12. Obſerve how much one part of the Body ſticks ont beyond the other, or falls in with- 
12 the other, or whether it ſtands even with the other ; and to this end you may ſtrike a ſmall. 
Stroke down from the top of the Shoulder, along by the outſide of the Body ſtrait down to 
the Feet, and this will dire& you how far one part of the Body ſhould ſtand out beyond the 
other, and how far other Parts ſhould come in; let nothing be done without a Rule and Judg- 
ment. 

13. Let nothing be done hard, ſharp, or cutty ; that is, let not the Bendings, that are either 
in the Body or in the Joints, be made as if they were Dents or Cuts in the Fleſh, with ſharp 
corner Strokes, but finely round, and floaping, like Bendings, and not like Cuts in the Body ; 
this is a commonFault among Learners,which they cannot chuſe but commit,and therefore you 
ſhould be the more careful of it, by imitating your Pattern exa&ly in the very manner of ma- 
King every Stroke and Touch, and endeavour to find out the Ground and Reaſon of every 
ſmall Stroak and Touch that is given, for nothing muſt be done without Judgment. 

Now I have given you Directions tor the Drawing of the Body, I would in the next place 
give ſome Inſtructions, whereby you might have ſome Judgment in a good Draught. 

| Of Perſpeitive Proportion. | | 
Erſpe&ive Proportion differeth much trom the 'former, for according to the diſtance of 
the Eye from a thing, it judgeth what proportion it hath,as if one part of the Body come 
nearer to the Eye than the other, it 1s made ſo*much bigger than the other Part of the Body 
which turns away from the Eye, as if one Leg ſtand behind another, the foremoſt Leg that 
comes firſt to the 'Eye muſt be made ſomewhat bigger and longer than the other, becauſe the 
| Eye judgeth ſo of it, and fo it is for any other Part of the Body, the Proportion muſt be leſ- _ 
FX ſened according to the Diſtance that is from the Eye. | 
| - The ſecond Thing in good Draughts is graceful Poſture, and proper Aion, that is, that 
the true natural Motion of every thing be expreſt in the Lite and Spirit of it, that is, to quic- 
ken the Life by Art; as in a King, to expreſs the greateſt Majeſty, by putting him in ſuch a 
| graceful Poſture as may move the Spectators with Reverence to behold him ; and fo to make 
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22H a Soldier, to draw him in ſuch a Poſture as may betoken the greateſt Courage, Boldneſs, and 
| Valour; and fo to make a Clown, in the moſt deteſtable and .cloWniſh Poſture ; and fo for 
{ __ every Thing, that the inward Afﬀection and Diſpoſition of the Mind be moſt lively expreſt in 
'Y the outward Action and Geſture of the Body. Now that you might attain to the Skill herein, 
F 1 would counſel you diligently to obſerve the Work of Famous Maſters, who do uſe to 
Lt | delight themſelves 1n ſeeing thoſe that fight at Cuffs, to obſerve the Eyes of Privy-Murther- 
{| ers, the Courage of Wreſtlers, the Actions of Stage-Players, the inticing Allurements of Cour- 
teſans, and thoſe who are led to Execution, to mark the contracting of their Brows, the Mo- 
Lid tions of their Eyes, and the Carriage of their whole Body, to the end they might expreſs them 
it to the Life in their Drawings and Works: As to expreſs Joy, the Forehead is ſerene, the Eye- 

brow without Motion, and raiſed in the middle, the Eye moderately open and ſmiling, the 
Eye-ball brisk and ſhining, the Noſtrils a little open, the Corners of the Mouth will be a little 
raiied, the Complexion lively, and the Cheeks and Lips ruddy. To exprefs Laughter, the 
Eye-brow is raiſed about the middle, and drawn down next the Noſe, the Eyes almoſt ſhur, 
3 the Mouth will appear open, and ſhew the Teeth, the Corners of the Mouth being drawn back 
= .iY and raiſed up, will make a Wrinkle in the Cheeks, which will appear puffed up, and almoſt 
4 ' hiding the Eyes, the Face will be red, and the Noſtrils open. Scorn is expreſſed by the Eye- 
+ of&) brows frowning, and drawn down by the fide of the Noſe, the other End thereof very much 
raiſed, the Eye very open, and the Eye-ball in the middle, the Noſtrils drawn upwards, the 
Mouth ſhut, the Corner a little drawn down, and the Under-lip thruſt out beyond the Upper. 
Sorrow is ſet forth by the Eye-brows being more raiſed in the middle of the Forehead than 


+) next the Temples; he that hath this Paſſion, hath his Eye-balls dull, the White of the Eye in- 
I Fo | clining to yellow, the Eye-lids hanging down, and ſomething ſwell'd, the Noſtrils drawing 
$11 | downward, the Mouth open, and the Corners of it drawn down, the Head appears careleſs, 
| } hanging on one of the Shoulders, the Complexion of a kind of Lead Colour, and the Lips 


pale and wan. Weeping is expreſs'd by the Eye-brows hanging down in the middle of the 
Forchead, the Eyes almoſt cloſed, very wet and caſt down towards the Checks, the Noſtrils 
ſwell'd up, and all the Muſcles and Veins of the Forenead apparent, the Mouth will be half 
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open, the Corners hanging down, and making Wrinkles -in-the Cheeks, the Under-lip will 
appear turned down, and pouting out, all the Face will appear drawn together and wrinkled, 
the Colour very red, eſpecially about the Eyebrows, Eyes, Noſe and Cheeks. 

The third thing in good Draughts, is Looſeneſs ; that is, that the Body be not made ſtiff in 
any Part, but that every Joint may have its proper natural bending, fo as it may with great- 
eſt Life expreſs your Intention, that the Figure may not ſeem lame, and the .Joints ſtiff, as if 
they were not pliable, or capable of Bending, but every Joint and Limb may have its proper 
and m__ Motion, according as it may beſt ſuit with, and become the Poſture in which the 
Figure 8-It,. | | $0. 

The fourth thing in Drawing, is Fore-ſhortning, which is to take Things as they appear to 
our Eye, and not to draw the full Length and Proportion of every Part, but to make it ſhort- 
@r, by reaſon the full Length and Bigneſs is hid from our fight : As if I would draw a Shi 
ſtanding foreright, there can appear but only her Fore-part, the reſt is hid from our Sight, 594 
therefore cannot be expreſsd : As if I would draw a Horſe ſtanding fore-right, looking full 
in my Face, I muft of Neceſſity fore-ſhorten him behind, becauſe his Sides and Flanks appear 

- not unto me; wherefore obſerve this Rule, that you ought rather to imitate the viſible Pro- 
portion of Things, than the proper and natural Proportion of them, for the Eye and the 
Underſtanding: together, being direted by the Perſpetive Art, ought to be the Guide, 
Meaſure, and Judge of Drawing and Painting, . Wy | 

The fifth Thing 1n good Drawing is, that every Thing be done by the Guidance of Nature; 
that is, that nothing be expreſt but what doth'accord and agree with Nature in every Point; 
as if I would make a Man turning his Head over his Shoulder, I muſt not make him to turn 

WD more than Nature will permit, nor muſt any thing be forced beyond the Limits of Nature,nei- 

| | ther muſt any thing be made to come ſhort of Nature, but Nature, tho? it is not to be ſtrain- 
ed beyond its Center, yet it muſt be quickned to the higheſt Pitch of it; as if 1 would expreſs 
a King, I muſt expreſs him in the moſt Majeſtick Poſture that I can invent; and if 1 would 
draw a Clown, I muſt draw him in the moſt clowniſh- Aion that can be, yet muſt neither 

the one nor the other, be drawn in ſuch a Poſture as will not agree with the Motion of Na- 

ture; that 1s, to draw ſuch a Poſture which a Man cannot imitate with his Natural Body; and 
ſo for any thing elſe whatſoever, Nature muſt be the Pattern of all kind of Draughts. 

A DE Of Drawing Garments. EY EE IS 
+. WE ou are able to draw naked Draughts well, you will find it a Matter of no great 
E. _ *-V'V Difficulty todo Bodies with Garments upon them, yet nevertheleſs it will not be amiſs 
| to-give yoy ſome.Direftians.about the ſame. | 


WI” -. 


- 1. You muſt draw the outmoſt Lines of your Garments lightly, and in this you mult be 
very careful, for the whole Grace of a Pi&ure lies in the outmoſt Draught, and not in the 
= curious Works within: Now that yon might perform this exactly, you muſt ſuit your Gar- 
'y { | ' ments to the Body, and make them bend with the Body, and not make them ſtrait there where 

f 


the Body ſhould bend ; if you would'rightly fit the Garments to the Body, you muſt obſerve 

which Partof the Body bends in or qut, that the Garment may anſwer to the Body, upon the 

leaſt turning one way or other; the Garment may turn with it; you muſt alſo obſerve, where 

- the Body ſhould come, if it were naked, and there draw your Garments in the right Place, ma- 
Li. | \ King it bend according as the Joints and Limbs of the Body ſhould bend : Excellent Workmen 
Bf ' do make the Body appear plainly thorow the Garments, eſpecially where the Garments lie 
loſe and flat upon the Body ; and indeed wherever the Body bends in, or ſticks out in any one 
Part more than another, it ſhould be ſhewn in a plain and viſible manner through the Gar - 
———ments, which-thing you gauſt take. notice of in your Drawing either by a Pattern or by the Life. 
2; You muſt begin at the upper Part of the Garment, and-ſo draw down that Part of the 
Garment on both {ides, that-lies cloſeſt upon the Body, before you draw the looſe Part that 
flies off from the Body, for if you draw-the looſe Part of the Garment firſt, before you have 


, 


©; © Ainiſh'd that part. (that lies next upon the Limbs and Parts of the Body, you will be ſoon ont, 
3 and he apt to'place the Body crooked and awry, and therefore many Workmen draw the naked 
0 firſt, and afterwards put on their Garments, for by that means they can better ſee to place the 
| Garments rightly, ſo as to og cre upon the Body, and by this means you, will be ſure to 
* ' place the Body ſtrait, that it be not crooked, by Drawing thoſe Parts of the Garment firſt 
48 that lie mark upon the Limbs. | | _ Fn dg 

3» 3. 'You my - ara the greateſt Folds firſt, and ſo ſtroke your greater Folds into. leſs, 
*' ! and he ſure you let one fold croſs another. 0M ds, OLE | 
2] a LL  Direftions for the beſtowing of your Lights. + | 
L's all your Lights be placed one way in the whole Work; as if the Light falls ſideways 


L_, 01 your Pi&ure, you muſt make the other ſide, which is fartheſt from the'Sjght, dark- 
Eit, and fo let your Lights be placed altogether on the one fide, and not confuſed, to make 
both Sides alike lightned, as if it ſtood in the midſt of many Lights, for the Body cannot othere 
"5 wiſe be lightned equal in all Places. fo WO = 

= - 1. Becauſe the Light doth not with all its Brightneſs 11]uminate any more than that Part 
4 - that is. dire&]y oppolite unto it. | | 
2.. The ſecond Reaſon is taken from the Nature of our Eye, for the firſt part of the Body 
gaming ynto the Eye with a bigger Angle, is {Fen mm diſtinQly, hut the ſecond "" being 
: ond tag no | 3d | $51 -urtherp 
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curcher off, comes to the Bye in a leſſer Angle, and being lefier 1:ghtned, is not fo plainly 
ven as the firſt : By this Rule, 1f you are to draw two or three Men ſtanding, together, onc 
behind another, tho? all of them receive equally the Light, yet the Second being further from 
the Eye, muſt be made darker, and the Third more dark. | 

3- That Part of the Body muſt be made lighteſt, which hath the Light moſt direaly oppo- 
te to it; as if the Light be placed above the Head, then the Top of the Head muſt be made 
lighteſt, the Shoulders next lighteſt, and fo it mult loſe by degrees. 

1. That Part of the Body that ſtands fartheſt out, muſt be made the lighteſt, becauſe it 
comes nearcr to the Light, and the Light loſeth ſo much of its Brightneſs, by how much any 
Part of the Body bends 1nward, becauſe thoſe Parts that ſtick out, do hinder the Luſtre and 
full Brightneſs of the Light from thoſe Parts that fall any thing more inward ; therefore þb: 
how much one Part of the Body ſticks out beyond the other, it muſt be made ſo much light- 
er than the other ; or if it fall more inward, it muſt be made more dark. 

Stttins and S11ks, and all other bright ſhining Stuffs, have certain bright Reflections, exceed - 
12g Light, with fndden, bright Glances, eſpecially where the Light falls brighteſt, and fo the 
Reflections are lets bright, by how much the Garment falls more inward from the Light. 

The like is ſeen in Armour, Braſs-pots, or any other glittering Mettals, you ſhall ſee a ſudden 
Brightneſs in the middle, or Center of the Light, which diſcovers the ſhining Nature of ſuch 
Things. Of Lanasips. 

Andskip is expreſling of Land by Hills, Woods, Caſtles, Seas, Vallies, Ruins, Rocks, Ci- . 
ties, Towns, &c. and there is not ſo much Difficulty in it as in Drawing Figures ; there- 
fore take only theſe Rules for it. * 

1. The beſt way of making Landskips, 1s to make them ſhoot away one Part lower than 
another, which hath been practiſed by our beſt Workmen of late, but others have run into a 
contrary Error, by making the Landskip mount up higher and higher, till it reach up a great 
height, that 1t appears to touch the Clonds, as if they had ſtood at the bottom of a Steeple 
when they took the Landskip, which 1s altogether improper, for we can diſcern no Profpe&t 
at the bottom of an Hill ; but the moſt proper way of making a Landskip, is to make the 
neareſt E111 higheſt, and ſo to make the reſt that are further off, to! ſhoot away under. that, 
that the Landskip may appear to be.taken from the Top of an Hill. = - WE 

2. You mult be very careful to leſſen everything proportionable to their Diſtance, expreſ- 
ſing them bigger or leſs, according to the Diſtance they are from the Eye. os | 

3. You muſt make all your Lights fall one way, both. upon the Ground and Trees, and all 


% 


\ Things elſe, and all the Shadows muſt be caſt one wayz. 


4. You muſt make every Thing to have its proper Motion, as Trees when they are ſhaken 
with the Wind, their ſmaller and more pliable Boughs muſt be remembred, with ſuch an A- 
Aion as they may ſtrike one againſt another, by.yeilding and declining from that part, whence 
the Wind Blows, the ſtiffer Boughs muſt have leſs Bending and Motion ; you muſt likewiſe ob- 
ſerve the bending of a Twig when a Bird fits upon it, ſo likewiſe 1f it be forced or preſſed 
with any other Thing. CE | ” 3 BE pIks 

So likewiſe you muſt obſerve the Motions of the Sea, by repreſenting the diyers Apgititions 
of the Waters ; as likewiſe in Rivers, the Flaſhings of the Waters upon Boats and Ships fioat- 
ing up and down the Waters ; you mult alſo repreſent the Motions of Waters falling down 
from an high Place, but eſpecially when they fall upon ſome Rocks or Stones, where you ſhall 
ſee them ſpirting up in the Air, and ſprinkling all about. ' WR 

Alfo Clouds in the Air require to have their Motions now gathered together with the Winds, 
now violently condenfated into Hail, Thunderbolts, Lightning, Rain, and ſugh like ;: finally, 
you can make nothing which requireth not 1ts proper Motions, according unto which. it ought 
to be repreſented ; obſerve this Rule, that all your Motions which are cauſed -by the Wind, 
muſt be made to move one way, becauſe the Wind can blow but one way at once _ 

Thus much for Direc&1ons to thoſe who are contented to take ſome Pains to attain fo noble 
a Science z now there follows certain Directions for thoſe that are unskilful, and have not ſpare 
Time ſufficient to ſpend in the Practice of thoſe Directions, yet are deſirous, upon Occaſions, 
and for certain Ends, to take the Copies of ſome leſſer Prints or Pi&tures, which they often- 
times may meet withal, the which are very facile and eaſie to be performed, *': * 

| How to take the perfett Draught of any Pitt ure. Ped PE i 

AKE a Shcet of the fineſt white Paper you can get, Yenice Paper 1s the beſt, wet it all over 
with clean Linſeed Oil on one fide» of the Paper, then wipe the Oil off from the Paper 
as clean as you can, then let the Paper ſtand and dry, otherwiſe it will ſpoil a printed Picture, 
by the ſoaking thorow of the Oil; having thus prepared your Paper, lay it on any printed 
or painted Picture, and you may ſee pertectly thorow, and fo with a Black-tead Pen you may 
draw it oyer with eaſe; after you have thus drawn the Picture on the Oiled Paper, put 
it upon a Sheet of clean white Paper, and with a little ſtick pointed, or which is better, with - 
a Feather taken out of a Swallow's Wing, draw over your Strokes which you drew npon the 
Oiled Paper, and fo you ſhall have the ſame very prettily, and neatly, and exactly Urawn up- 

on the white Paper, which you may ſet out with Colours at your Pleaſure. | 
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(3) 
| HART Another way. | | 

-F Aving drawn the Pifture, take the Oiled Paper, and put it upon a-Sheet of clean white 
Paper, and prick over the Drawing with a Pen, then from the clean Sheet that was prick- 
ed, pounce 1t upon another, that it take ſome Small-coal, powder it fins, and wrap it in a Piece 
of ſome fine Linen, and bind it up therein looſly, and clap it lightly over all the pricked Line 
by little and little, and afterwards draw it over again by little and little, and afterwards draw 

it over again with a Pen or Penſfil, or what you pleaſe. | Dy 

| Another way. 

Ake a Sheet of fine white Paper, and rub it all over on one ſide with Black-lead, or elſe 
with Vermillion, tempered with a little freſh Butter, then lay the coloured ſide upon 3 
Sheet of white Paper, then lay the Picture you would copy out upon the other fide of the 
coloured Paper, and with a ſmall pointed Stick, or with a Swallow's-Quill, go over all the 
Strokes of your Picture, and then you ſhall have your Strokes very prettily drawn on the 


FT. | Anat her way. 
Ake a Piece of white Lanthorn-horn, and lay it upon your Pi&ture, then with a hard 
nip'd Pen made with a Raven's-Quill, draw the Stroke of your Picture upon the Horn, 
and when it is dry, breath upon the Horn twice or thrice, and preſs it hard upon a Piece of 
das Paper a little wetted, and the PiCture you drew upon the Horn, will ſtick faſt upon 
tne Paper. D. 
| | | Another way. 
Ake a Sheet of white Paper, rub it all over with freſh Butter, and dry it in by the Fire; 
then rub one ſide of it all over with Lamb-black or Lake, or any other Colour finely 
ground : Lay this Paper upon a Sheet of fair Paper, with the coloured fide downwards, and 
upon it Jay the Picture you would copy out, and trace the Strokes over with the Feather 
of a Swallow's Wing, and you ſhall have your Deſire. 
Another way. | 
Ake ſome Lake and grind it fine, and temper it with Linſeed Oil, and afterwards with 
_ a Pen, draw with this Mixture inſtead of Ink, all the Out-ſtrokes of any Paper Picture, 
alſo the Muſcles, then wet the contrary Side of the PiCture, and preſs it hard upon a Sheer 
of clean white Paper, and it will leave behind it all the Strokes of the ſaid Pi&ure that you 
drew over It. Another way. 
Ake Printers Black, grind it fine, and temper it with fair Water, and with a Pen dipt there- 
in, draw over the Maſter-ſtrokes, and Out-lines of the Muſcles, wet then a fair Paper 
with a Spunge, or other Thing, and clap the Paper upon it, preſſing it very hard thereupon, 
and you ſhall find the Strokes you drew left upon the fair Paper. 
Another Way. 
AY a Paper printed upon a bright Glaſs-Window or Paper-Window that is Oiled, 
with the Back-ſide of the Print upon the Window, then lay a clean paper upon the Print, 
and draw the Out-ſtrokes upon the Paper, which you may vilibly ſee, it being ſet up againſt 
the Light, and if you will ſhadow it finer, you may. - 
An eaſie way to leſſen any Pitture ;, that 15, 5 5a a Pitture from another, in a leſſer 
: Compajs. 
Irſt take a Ruler, and a Black-lead Phang made an even Square ; now you muſt diyide 
the Square in divers equal parts with a pair of Compaſles, and draw Lines with a Rue 
ler, Black-lead and Plummet, quite over the Pi&ure; make alſo the Lines a-croſs, ſo that 
the Piftures may be divided into equal Squares, then take a fair Paper, and make as many 
Squares upon it as there is in the Picture, you may make them as little as you will, but be- 
ſure they are equal in Number with thoſe in the Picure ; having thus drawn over the 
Picture and Paper into Squares; Take a Black-lead Pen, and draw the Picture by little and 
little, paſſing from Square to Square, and in what part of the Square your Picture lies, in 
that ſame Square put the Drawing, and in the ſame place of the Square upon the Paper, un- 
til yon have finiſhed the whole, then draw it over with a Pen, in which ſecond Drawing of it 
over, you may eaſily mend any Fault ; when it is dry, rub it over with the Crumb of White- 
bread, and it will take off all the Black-lead Strokes, and your Draught only will remain fair 
upon the Paper. : 
An caſte way to take the natural and lively Shape of the Leaf of any Herb or Tree, whith 
T hing paſſeth the Art of Man to imitate with Pen or Penſil. 5 
[rſt take the Leaf that yop would have, and gently bruiſe the Ribs and Veins on the Backs 
F ſide of it, afterwards wet that ſide with Linſeed Oil, and then preſs it hard upon a piece . 
of clean white Paper, and fo you ſhall have the perfe& Figure of the ſaid Leaf, with every 
Vein thereof ſq exattly expreſs, as being lively coloured, it ſhall ſeem to be the truly natural. 
Diredtions for Engraving Pittures on Copper. 
Aving given you full Dire&ion about Drawing, which is the Ground-work of all Arts ; 
I ſhall now give you ſome Inſtructions about Engraving ; by which, with your own 
Practice and Ingenuity, you may arrive to a great proficiency in that Noble Art, and there- 
fore you muſt get theſe Inſtruments, viz. a Graver, a Cuſhion, an Oil-ſtone, and a Burniſher, 
and ſome ſmooth Charcgals, which are not knotty,] and a piece of Caſtor or Bevor; a 


Graver of the middle Size will do. beſt, Ty Oil-ſtone 1s to whet your Graver upon ; both 
| | whic 
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(9) 
which you may have at ſeveral Shops in Fofter-Lane in Cheapſide. To whet your Graver, you 
muſt put a few Drops of Olive-Oil upon the Stone, and then Jay that fide of the Graver 
which you deſign ſhall cut the Copper, flat upon the Stone, and whet it very flat and even, 
and remember to carry your Hand with an equal Strength, placing your Fore-finger upon 
the Graver, then turn the next ſide of your Graver, as before, and whet it, that you may 
make it ſharp for about an Inch ; and laſtly, turning uppermoſt that ſide that you have ſo 
whet; whet it very flat and ſloping, in the Form of a Lozenge, with an even and ſteddy 


 FVand, making towards the End of it a very ſharp Edge. The Cuſhion is a Leather-bag, 


ſewed round in the Faſhion of a good large Turnip, filled with Sand, about ſix Inches over, 
and about two Inches high, to lay your Copper-plate upon, that you may turn it with more 
eaſe, which muſt be with your Left-Hand. The Burniſher is to rub out the Scratches which 
may be made by the ſlipping of your Graver beyond the Stroke you intended to make, or to 
take out, any Stroke that you do amiſs. The Charcoal is to be ſcraped all the outſide off, and 
ſo to be-dipt in Water, to take off the Barb or Harſhneſs of your Work, without which you 
can never take off a good Print. A Piece of Bevor or Caſtor, is to be rouled up hard, and 
made like a Rubber, about an Inch and half over, and about two Inches high, which is to be 
HIpE 10 Oil, and to rub your Plate withal, by which you may better diſcover your Work as 
on do 1t. 

: In handling the Graver, you mult cut off that Part of the Knob of the Handle of the Graver, 
which is upon the ſame Line with the Edge of the Graver, and fo making that ſide next the 
Plate flat, that it may be no Hindrance to you in working a large Plate ; place the Knob, 
which is at the End of the Handle of the Graver, in the Hollow of your Hand, and having 
extended your Fore-finger towards the Point, of .your Graver, that is, upon the Top of it: 
Place your Thumb on the outſide of your Graver, and your other Finger on the other ſide, 
ſo as you may guide your Graver flat with the Plate. Be ſure to hold the Plate firm npon 
the Cuſhion, moving your Hand, leaning lightly where the Strokes ſhould be fine, and harder 
where the Strokes ſhould be deeper or broader. | 

In making circular or crooked Strokes, hold your Hand and Graver ſtedfaſt, your Arm 
and Elbow reſting upon the Table, and move the Plate againſt the Graver, or elſe it is difſi- 
cult to make thoſe Strokes, with that Exactneſs and Art that is required. Carry your Hand 
with ſuch a Slight, that you may end your Strokes finely, as you begin them. Beware your 
Strokes be not too wide nor too cloſe. . To help you in it, imitate ſome Prints of Muller or 
Sanredam, or Goltins, Or Bloemart ;, choice of which you may have at the Print-ſhop, next 
the Exchange-ſtairs in Cornhill, which Prints will hewvery uſeful in your beginning to praQiſe. 
To cleanſe the Ink out of your Plate, after you have proved it, heat it pretty warm, and then 
put ſtrong Soap-Lees, and let it a little boil upon the Plate, and then waſh it off with fair 
Water, and afterwards rub it over with an Oily Rag to keep it from Ruſting. 

To lay the Ground, and to ſcrape a Plate for a Metzo Tino Pifture. 
Ake a piece of Copper well poliſhed, and with a Black-lead penſil, rule it from Top 
to Bottom, and from Side to Side, and then Corner to Corner croſs-ways, leaving an 
Inch between every Line, and then with an Inſtrument made of Stcel, in the Faſhion of a 
Cheeſe-Knife (the Cheeſemongers cut Cheeſe withal) about an Inch and half, or two Inches 
broad, which muſt be whet ſmooth on one fide, and finely engraved with cloſe and even_ 
Strokes on the other, which maketh Teeth to the Tool ;: With this you muſt with a ſteddy 
Hand cut the Copper, cutting Stroke by Stroke, and as near one another as ever you 
can, twenty or thirty Times over, firſt cutting it from Side to Side, and then from Top to Bat- 
tom, and then croſs-ways, from Corner to Corner ; and then begin again, till taking a proof 
from it, it prints very black, and then with a piece of Stcel made very ſharp, 'in the Faſhion 
of a Chirurgeon's Lance he bleeds withal, after you have drawn the Out-skirts of your Pi- 
&ture on the Copper, you mult ſcrape it away where it ſhould be light, and in the higheſt 
places of all burniſh it, and then print off a proof of it, and fo you will ſe where it is not 
ſcraped enough. Of W, aſhing Maps or Prints. ED 
Aſhing Pi&ures is nothing elſe but the ſetting them out with Colours, and for the et- 
\ y fetting thereof, you mult be provided with ſtore of Pencils, ſome ſmaller than ano- 
ther, Allum Water, Gum Water, Water made of Soap Aſhcs, Size, Varniſh, and Store of 
g00d Colours well prepared. | 
| | How to Allum-Water, and the Uſe of it. 
Ake a Quart of fair Water, and boil it in a quarter of a pound of Allum, ſceth it until the 
Allium be diſſolved, then let it ſtand a Day, and ſo make uſe of it. 4 

\Vith this Water you muſt wet over your Pictures that you intend to Colour, for it will 
keep the Colours from ſinking into the paper, alio it will add a Luſtre unto the Colours, and 
make them ſhew fairer, and it will alſo make them continue the longer without fading ; you 
muſt let the paper dry of it ſelf after you have once wetted It, before you cither lay on your 
Colours, or before you wet it agaln, for ſome Paper will need to be wet four or five times. 

If you intend to varniſh your PiCtures after you have coloured. them, you mult firſt ſize 
them, that is, rub them over with white Starch botl'd, with a Bruſh, inſtead of doing them 
with Allum Water ; but be ſure you ſize it in every place, or clſe the Varniſh will fink 
thorow : Note, if your Vaniſh be too thick, you mult put into it fo much Tarpentine O11 as 
v7.11 make 1t thinner, How 
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(10) 
How to make Gum. Water, | 
AKP, clean Water a Pint, and put into it three Ounces-of the cleareſt and whiteſt Gum 
1 Araback, and let it ſtand until the Gum be diſſolved, and ſo mix all your Colours with 
ſr ; if the Gum Water be very thick, it will make the Colours ſhine, but then your Colours 
will not work fo eaſily 4. therefore the beſt is, that the Water be not made too thick nor too 
thin. Ne, How to make Lime Water, es 
AKE, unflak'd Lime, and cover it with Water an Inch thick, let it ſtand ſo one Night, in 
the Morning pour off the clear Water, and reſerve it in a clean Thing for uſe; with 
this Water you muſt temper Sap-green, when you would have a Blue Colour of it, 
; How to make Water of Svap Aſhes. 

Teep Soap Aſhes a Night in Rain Water, in the Morning pour off the cleareſt ; this 

) Water is to temper your Brazil withal. - 

How to make Size. | | 
FT AKE a quantity of Glew, and let it ſteep a Night in Water, and make it the readier to 

melt in the Morning, then ſet it on a Coal of Fire to melt, which done, to try whether 
it be neither too ſtiff nor too weak, for the meaneſt is beſt, take a Spoonful thereof and ſet 
in the Air to cool, or fill a Muſſe-ſhell with it, and let it ſwim in cold Water, to cool the 
ſooner ; if it be too Kiff when it is cold, put more Water to it; if too weak, then put more 
Glew 1nto 1t, and when you would uſe it, make it lake-warm, and fo uſe it. 

This 1s to wet your Cloaths in, if you intend to paſte your Maps or Pi&tures upon Cloth, 
you may take White Starch boil'd, and wet your Sheet, and wring it out, and fo ſtrain it 
upon a Frame, or nail 1t, ſtretched upon a Wall, or Board, and fo paſte your Maps, or 
Pi&tures thereon. ' The Names of the Colours pertaining to Waſhing. 
Jues, Blue-Biſe, Indico, Blue Verditer. Reds, Vermillion, Lake, Red Lead. Whites, 
Ceruſe, White-Lead pick'd. Blacks, Printers Black, Ivory burnt. Greens, Verdigrice, Ver- 
diter-Green, Sap-Green, Copper-Green. Yellows, Tellow-Berries, Saffron, Light Maſticote. Browns, 
Spaniſh Brown, Vmver, or Hair-Colour. | 

Of the tempering your Colours. 
you Colours muſt be ground, and ſome waſt'd ; ſuch Colours as are to be ground, you 
muſt firſt grind very fine, in fair Water, and ſo let them ſtand and dry, and afterwards 
grind them again in Gum Water. | 
z Thoſe that are to be Waſid muſt be thus uſed. 
nn 'F- Ake a quantity of the Colour you wogld have waſh'd, and put it into a Shell, or Earth- 
FW en Diſh, then cover it all over with pure fair Water, and fo ftir it up and down for a 
F while together with your Hand, or a wooden Spoon, till the Water be all coloured, then let 
7 H the Colour ſink a little to the bottom, and before it be quite ſettled, pour out the Top into 
LI | another Diſh, and ſo fling the bottom away, and let the other ſtand till it be quite ſettled, 
and rhen pour off the Water, and mix it with Gum Water, and fo uſe it. 
What Colours muſt be Ground, what Waſbd, and what Steep'd. 
"Round, Indico, Lake, Ceruſe, White Lead, Spaniſh Brown, Umber, Printers Black, Ivory 


_ —_— 


alſo ſtand until it be of a Blue Colour, then pour 1t into the former Liquor ; this you may 

do ſo often until you have Liquor enough, then let that Liquor ſtand in the Sun, or upon 
'a ſlow Fire, till it be thick enough, and it will be an excellent Green. 

| The Uſe and Nature of every particular Colour. 

4 3s 1. TD Lue Biſe is the moſt excellent Blue next to Ultramarine, which is too good to waſh 

g / (8 withal, and therefore I leave it out here, and put in Blue Biſe, which wil! very well 

nw ſerve in the ſtead of it, and indeed you may leave out both, and uſe Smalt in the ſtead of 

them, but that it will not work ſo well as Biſe ; now Biſe is too good to uſe upon all Occa- 


it. Y burnt. Waſh'd, Blue Biſe, Blue Verditer, Green Verditer, Ked Lead, Light Maſticote;, , 
; ny | theſe muſt be ſteep'd only till the Water be ſufficiently coloured. Steep'd, Verdigrice in Vinegar, 
g 3! Sap-oreen in Vinegar, Tellow Berrics in Allum Water, Saffron in fair Water, Copper-green is made 
= Of Cuppers | 
ot / OM How to make a Copper Green. | ; 
| 7M BL Copper Plates, or any Shreds of Copper, and put diſtilled Vinegar to them, ſet 
't them in a warm place, until the Vinegar become Blue, then pour that Vinegar into 
8 another Pot well leaded, and pour more Vinegar upon the Copper Plates again, letting that 


BY: ſions, but only when you intend to beſtow ſome Coſt and Pains upon a Piece, otherwiſe you 

| 16 may uſe no other Blue in your Work, than Blue Verditer, with which you may make a 
1 >} pretty good Shift, without any other Blue, I mean in ordinary Work. 

| 'F 2. Indico is a dark Blue, and is uſed principally to ſhadow with upon your other Blue ; 
| ks! Indico and Yellow Berries mixed together, make a dark Green to ſhadow other Greens with- 


in the darkeſt Places. 

. Blue Verditer is a very bright pleaſant Blue, and the eaſieſt to work with in Water, it 
BE is 5 omhar inclined to Green, and being mixed with yellow Berries, it makes a good Green 
7- this Blue is moſt uſed, : BS 
/ SV .. 4+ Verdigrice is a good Green, but ſubje& to decay; when it is dry upon the Paper, it 
Bi will be of a lighter Colour than it was when you laid it firſt on, therefore to preſerve it from 
' , 8 that fqult, pur ſome Sap-green amongſt it to diſſolye it, and it will,make it keep its Colour ; 

| by: 4 D. 7 F | | this 
4A | 
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(11) 
this Colour is of a poyſonous Nature, and therefore you muſt be careful how you uſe it, that 
jt come nor near your Mouth : There is diſtilled Verdigrice to be bought at the Colour- 
Shops, that'1s a far better Green than the other, but it is ſomewhat dear, and the other 
will ſerve inſtead of it. 

5. Verditer-Green 1s a light Green, ſeldom uſed in any thing but in Colovring of Land- 
Skips, thoſe places that ſhould ſhew afar off, and it is good: for ſuch a purpoſe, becauſe it is 
ſomewhat inclining to a Blue, but you may make a ſhift to do any thing well enough without 
It, for a little Blue Verditer, mixt with Copper-green, and a little White, will make juſt 
{ſuch another Colour. _ | _- 

6. Sap-Green 15 a dark dirty Green, and never uſed but to ſhadow other Greens in the dark- 
cit places, or elſe to lay upon ſome dark Ground behind a Picture, which requires to be co- 
loured with a dark Green, but you may make a ſhift well enough without this Green, for In- 


_aico and Yellow Berries make juſt ſuch another Colour. 


7. Copper-Green 15 an excellent tranſparent Green, of a ſhining Nature, if it be thickned 
In the Sun, or upon a ſoftly Fire, and it is moſt uſed of any Green in Waſhing of Prints, eſ- 
pecially in colouring of the Graſs, Ground, or Trees, for it is a moſt perfe& Graſs-Green. 

8. Vermillion, it is the perfecteſt Scarlet Colour, you need not grind it, no nor waſh it, 
it 15 fine enough of it ſelf, only temper it with your Finger in a Gallypot, or Oyſter Shell, 
with Gum Water, and it will be ready for your Uſe; if you pnt a little Yellow Berries 
amonglt it, it will make it the brighter Colour ; this is principally uſed for Garments. 


9. Lake, it Is an excellent Crimſon Colour, with it you may ſhadow Vermillion, or your 
Yellow Garments in the darkeſt places; with it you may make a Sky Colour, being mix- 


ed only with White; with it you may make Fleſh Colour, ſometimes mixed together with 
the White and a little Red-Lead ; it is of an excellent Colour it ſelf to colour Garments, or 
the like. Indian Lake is the beſt Lake, but too good to be uſed to waſh Prints with, unleſs 
you intend to beſtow great Curioſity upon your Work ; but the beſt ſort of ordinary Lake 
will ſerve well enough for ordinary Uſes, but that alſo will be ſomewhat coſtly. 

Therefore inſtead thereof, you may uſe Red Ink thickned upon the Fire, and it will ſerve 
well for that purpoſe, and betrer than Lake, unleſs it be very good. 

Note: If you would make a light Sky-Colour of your Red Ink, you muſt not thicken it 
or if you would mix it among your Fleſh-Colour, you muſt not thicken it, you ſhould rather 
chuſe to ſhadow your Vermillion with Spaniſh Brown than thick Red Ink, which will ſerve 
"ay well for that purpoſe, and is much cheaper, but it is not altogether ſo bright a Colour 
and clear. 

10. Red-lead is the neareſt to an Orange Colour, and putting a little Yellow Berries into 
ſome of it, it will make a perfe& Orange Colour ; but if you mean to make Fleſh Colour of it, 
you muſt put no Yellow, but only then when you would make an Orange Colour. This 
Colour is uſed for the Colouring of Buildings, or Highways in Landskips, being mixed with 
a little White. Alſo it is the only bright Colour to ſhadow Garments with, and to make 
them ſhew like changeable Taffety ; it 1s good alſo to colour any light Ground 1n a PiQture, 
BROS only the thin Water of it, and ſo for ſeveral other Uſes, as you ſhall ſee occaſion 

Or -1t. 
11. Yellow Berries, it is moſt uſed in Waſhing of all other Colours, it is bright and tran- 
ſparent, fit for all Uſes, and is ſufficient without the Uſe of any other Yellow. 

12. Saffron is a deep Yellow, if you let it ſtand a pretty while ; it 1s good principally to 


' ſhadow Yellow Berries with, inſtead of Red-lead, and it is ſomewhat-a brighter Shadow, 


but you may make ſhift well enough without this Colour, for Red-lead and Yellow Berries 
make juſt ſuch another Colour. -:; = 

13. Light Maſticote , it is a light Yellow juſt like Yellow Berries and Write, and therefore 
you may ſhift well enough without it, only for the ſaving your Labour to mix your Yellow 
Berries with White, when you have occaſion for a light Yellow, which you may ſometimes 
make uſe of to colour a light Ground in a Picture, and then ſhadow it with the Water of 
burnt Umber, or Red-lead, that is the thinneſt part of the Colour. 

14. Ceruſe, it is the beſt White, if it be good and finely ground ready to your Hand, as 
you may have it at ſome Colour Shops; for want of it buy White-lead pick'd to your Hand, 
either of them will ſerve well enough ; any of theſe being mingled with another Colour, they 
make it lighter, and the more you put, the lighter they will be, as you ſhall find in the 
uſing of them. | 

15- Spaniſh Brown is a dirty brown Colour, yet of great uſe, not to colour any Garment 
with, unleſs it be an Old Man's Gown, but. to ſhadow Vermillion, or to lay upon any dark 
Ground behind a Picture, or to ſhadow Yellow Berries in the darkeſt Places, when you want 


Lake, or thick Red Ink. | 


16. It is the beſt and brighteſt Colour when it is burnt in the Fire till it be Red hot, but if 
you would colour any Hare, Horſe, Dog, or the like, you muſt not burn it, but for other 
Uſes it is beſt when it is burnt; as to colour any wooden Poſt, Bodies of Trees, or any 
thing elſe of Wood, or any dark Ground in a Picture It is not to be uſed about any 
Garments, unleſs you would Colour many Old Mens Gowns or Caps ſtanding together, 
becauſe they muſt not be all of one Colour, of Black, therefore for Diſtinction and Varieties 


| ſake, you may uſe Umber unburnt for ſome of them. 17. Printers 
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1”. Printers Black is moſt ufed, becauſe it 1s the eaſieſt to be had, and ſerves very well in 
w3ſhing ; Note: you mult never put any Black amongſt your Colours to make them dark, 
for it will make them dirty, neither ſhould you ſhadow any Colovr with Black, nnleſs it be 
Svaniſh Brown ; when you would colour any Old Man's Gown, that requires to he done of 
a fad Colour ; for whatſoever is ſhadowed with Black, will look dirtily, and not bright, fair, 
and beautiful. | 


18, Ivery burnt, or for want of that, Bone burnt, it is the blackeſt Black that is, and it is 


. thus made ; take Ivory, or for want of it, ſome white Bone, and put it into the Fire, till it be 


thorowly burned, then take it out and let it cool, and fo flit it in the middle, and take out the 
blackeſt of it in the middle, and pgrind it for your Uſe. 
/ How to make a curious Colour of Eaſt-India Red-Cakes. 
TA keca piece of Red-Cake, and put it into an Oyſter-ſhell, or a Muſcle-ſhell, that is waſh'd 
very clean, and put to it a little fair Water, juſt enough to wet it all over, and ſo let it 
lie about a quarter of an Hour, and then ſqueeze it hard againſt the Shell, or wring it out be- 
tween your Fingers, and there will come out a moſt excellent tranſparent Colour, which will 
ſerve very well inſtead of Lake, if your red Cake be good; the beſt choice you may have 
where this Book is ſold. Note, that there is a-great many of them are Counterfeit, and good 
for little, which you may eaſily know, by cutting into them a little way with your Knife, 
which it they be good, they are as Red within as they are without ; If bad, they look very 
pale and whitiſh within. 
Direttions for the mixing of your Colours. 
1. I 'N mixing of any Colour, you mnſt he very careful you make it not too ſad; if one 
Colour be ſadder than the other that yon mix with it, put in but a little and a little of 
the ſad Colour, till you ſee it be ſad enough for your purpoſe, for if you make your Colour 
roo ſad, you will very hardly recover it in mixing, and if you lay it fo on your Picture, 
you can never recover, but if it be too light, you may make it darker at your Pleaſure. 


- 2. In mixing your Colours, you muſt be careful that you put not your Pencils out of one 


Colour into another, for that will ſpoil and dirty all your Colours, unleſs you waſh your 
Pencils clean, and then wipe the Water out of them. 
3- Black 1s not to be mingled with any Colour but White, for it dirtieth all other Colours, 
and makes them look unpleaſant. 
4. You ſhould, when you mix any Colours, ſtir them about with your Pencil, that fo 
you might ſtir up the Colour, and might not take the thin Water only to mix, nor yet the 
ttom only ; but the Water being well coloured, pour it out into a Shell, and then ſtir the 
other Colour in like manner, and ſo mingle them together ; you ſhould pour out the lighteſt 
Colour firſt, that fo you might the better know what Quantity of the ſadder will ſerve your 
turn. | 
Particular Direftions for the Compounding of Colours, or mingling one Colour with another. 
How to make a Purple Colour. 
"Js Logwood, and ſeeth it in Vinegar and' ſmall Beer, in an Earthen Pot, and put a lit- 
tle Allum therein, until you taſte it to be ſtrong on your Tongue, and when it 1s boiled, 
ſtrain the Log-wood through a Clout, clean from the Water, and Þ let the Water ſtand and 
co01 for your Uſe. OR, 
7 OU may make Purple Colonr with mixing Bife and Lake together, or if you want 
Biſe, you may uſe blue Verditer, but.it will not ſerve your Purpoſe ſo well as blue 
Bile, but thick Red Ink will ſerve at all times as well as Lake in waſhing. 
How to make Red Ink. 
BYE Braſil as you do the Logwood, and ſtrain the Braſil through a Clout, as before. 
A Fleſh Colour. 
T is made of White and a little Lake, and a little Red-lead mixed, a very ſmall Quantity 
of each ; you may make it as light, or as red as you pleaſe, by putting more or leſs White 
in it ; ſhadow in-the Cheeks and other Places, by putting in a little more Lake and Red-lead 
into it; if you would have it a ſwarthy Complexion, to diſtinguiſh the Man's Fleſh from the 
Woman's, put a little Yellow-Oker among your Fleſh, and for your Shadow put a little more 
Lake, and a ſmall Quantity of burnt Umber. 
An Aſh Colour is compounded of Black and White. 
You may make your Greens lighter, by mingling it well with Yellow Berries, or White, 
| Colours for Buildings. 
N Waſhing we do not obſerve the Natural Colours of every Thing, as to expreſs Variety 
of Colours and Pleaſantneſs to the Sight, that Things coloured may appear beautiful to 
the Eye, yet ſo as they may not be contrary to Reaſon, and be accounted ridiculous; but 
that we do ſomewhat imitate natural Things, and here and there add ſome Beauty by pleaſant 
Colours, more than do uſually and commonly appear in the natural Things themſelves; fo 
that although the natural Things themſelves do very rarely appear in ſuch Beauty, or with 
ſuch kind of Colours, yet it may be imagined, that it is poſſible, that at ſome Times they do 
or may be made (without derogating from the Rule of Nature and Reaſon) to appear in 
ſuch Colours as you have expreſs'd them in ; by this Rule you may guide your ſelf in colour- 


ing of any Thing, principally in Buildings and : Landskips; therefore when you would 
colour 
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colour any Buildings, you muſt do it with as much Variety of pleafant Colours as the utmoſt 
Extent of Nature and Reaſon will permit, yet not without Reaſon, or beyond the Limits 
of Nature. 

In colouring Buildings yon may ſometimes uſe Black and White for the Wall, Cenduits, 
or other Things, where you think fit ſometimes; you may uſe Red-Lead and White, for Brick 
Houſes, or others; when many Houſes ſtand together, you muſt colour them with as man 
various Coloui@es. you can well uſe about Buildings; ſometimes you may uſe Umber and 
White, and ſometimes Lake and White, or Red Ink and White, for Varieties ſake ; and if 
you want more Variety, you may put here and there, in ſome Places, Verditer and White ; 
_ all theſe you muſt ſhadow. after you have laid them on. 

| Colours for Lanaskiys. 

OR the neareſt and darkeſt ſaddeſt Hills, lay burnt Umber ; and for the light Places you 

| ſometimes put ſome Yellow to your burnt Umber, for the next Hills lay Copper-green 
well thickned with the Fire, or in the Sun; in the next Hills further off, mingle {ome Yellow 
Berries with your Copper-green, and let the fourth degree be done with Green Verditer, 
and the furtheſt fainteſt Places with Blue Biſe, or for want of that, with blue Verditer ming- 
led with White for the lighteſt Places, and ſhadowed with Blue Verditer in the Shadows, 
ſomewhat thick : The High-ways muſt be done commonly with Red-lead and White ; for 
Variety you may uſe ſometimes Yellow Oker, and ſhadow it with burnt Umber, which Colour 
you may uſe alſo for ſandy Rocks and Hills. The Rocks muſt be done with various Co- 
lours, in ſome Places with Black and White, in ſome Places with Red-lead and White, and 
ſome muſt be done with Umber and White, and ſome with Blue and White, and other 
Colours, ſuchias you think do neareſt reſemble Rocks; but always endeavour to do them 
with pleaſant Colours, as much as you can: The Water muſt be done with Blue Verditer 
and White, ſometimes ſhadowed with Copper Green, a little Blue Verditer, when the Banks 
caſt a green Shade upon the Water, at other Times it muſt be ſhadowed with Blue Verditer 
alone; and where the Water 1s very dark in the Shadows, it muſt be ſhadowed with a little 

Indico, ſome Copper-green thickned, and ſome Blue Verditer : The Bodies of Trees mnſt 
be done with burnt Umber, and the Leaves muſt be done with ſuch Greens as the Ground is, 
and the-whole Landskip mult be ſhadowed, after you have laid on the firſt Colours, the darker 
Greeris muſt ſhadow the Lighter, Spaniſh Brown then muſt ſhadow Red-lead and White, 
and fo the others as before. Colours for the Skie. 

Ight Maſticote, or Yellow Berries and White, for the loweſt and lighteſt Places, Red Ink 
1, not thickned, and White for the next degree, Blue Biſe and White for the next degree, 
and Blue Biſe alone for the higheſt of all; inſtead of Biſe you may uſe Verditer, all theſe 
muſt be ſo laid on, and wrought one into another, that you may not receive any Sharpneſs in 
the Edge of your Colour, but that they may be fo laid on, that you cannot perceive where 
you began to lay them on, they muſt be ſo drowned one into another. ; 
For Cloud Colours, you may uſe ſometimes Blue Verditer, and White ſhadowed with Blue 
'Verditer, ſometimes light Maſticote ſhadowed: with Blue Verditer, and ſometimes Lake and 

White, or Red Ink and White ſhadowed with Blue Verditer. 
: What Shadows muſt be uſed for every Colour in Garments. 

Ake this general Rule, that every Colour 1s made to ſhadow it ſelf, either if you mingle 

it with White for the Light, and fo ſhadow it with the ſame Colour, unmingled with 
W hite, or elſe take off the thinneſt Water of the Colour for the Light, and fo ſhadow it with 
the thickeſt bottom of the Colour ; but if you would have your ſhadow of a darker Colour 
than the Colour it ſelf is, to ſhadow the deepeſt Places with, then follow theſe Dire&ions. 

1. Blue Biſe is ſhadowed with Indico in the darkeſt Shadows. 2. Indico is dark enough to 
make the darkeſt Shadow, therefore needs no other Colour to ſhadow it withal. 3. Blue Verdi- 
ter is ſhadowed with thin Indico. 4. Verdigrice with Sap-green. 5. Verditer with Copper 
Green, and in the darkeſt Places of all with Sap-green. 6. Sap-green 1s uſed only to ſhadow 
other Greens, and not to lay for a Ground in any Garment. 7. Copper-green 1s ſhadowed 
either with Sap-green, or Indico and Yellow Berries. 8. Vermillion with Lake, or thick Red 
Ink, or Spaniſh Brown. 9. Lake muſt not be ſhadowed with any other Colour, for it is the 
darkeſt Red of it ſelf; but for Variety you may ſhadow it ſometimes with Biſe, or Blue Ver- 
diter, which makes it ſhew like a changeable Taffety. 10. Red-lead is ſhadowed with Spaniſh 
Brown in the darkeſt Places. 11. Yellow Berries, the natural Shadow for it is Umber, but for 
the Beauties ſake It is ſeldom ſhadowed with Umber, but ſometimes, and moſt commonly with 
Red-lead, and the darkeſt Touches with thick Red Ink, or Spaniſh Brown ; ſometimes for va- 
rieties ſake it is ſhadowed with Copper Green thick, and ſometimes with Blve Biſe, or Blue 
Verditer, and with any other beautiful Colour. 12. Saffron is ſhadowed with thick Red Ink- 
or Lake. 13. Light Maſticote with the thin Water of Red-lead. 14, 15. White Ceruſe, 
and White Lead, with a little Black amongſt ſome of it mingled. 16. Spaniſh Brown with 
' Black, but that is not uſed in any bright Garment. 17. Umber with Black mingled with 
ſome of it. 18. Black cannot be ſhadowed with any Colour darker than it ſelf. 

Direttions for the laying of your Colours. | 
1. YF' O U muſt lay your Colours on of ſuch a Thickneſs, I mean your Bodied Colours, 
that you may ſee how to ſhadow them, to perceive where the Shadows are, and not 
lay on your Colour ſo thick that you cannot percelve the Print, nor how and where to ſha- 
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a 
dow it. 2. You muſt always Jay on your lighteſt Colours firſt, and then ſhadow them af. 
rerwards. 3. You muſt lay on your Coloyrs very ſmooth with your Pencil, that the Colour 
may not lie thicker in ſome Places than in other, and to that end, you ſhould take your Pen- 
cil pretty full of Colour, when you ſhould coyer a Garment all over, (otherwiſe not) that fo 
you may lay the Colour ſmooth before it dry, for you cannot well ſmooth them afterwards 
when they are once dry ; therefore when you lay them on, be as quick as you can in cover- 
ing the Garment, that you may have covered it all over before your Colour be dry on 
any Part ; for by this means you ſhall be the better able to lay it ſmooth ; ſome Colours arc 
harder to lay than others ; thoſe that are the moſt ſandy Colours, as Verditer, Biſe, Red- 
lcad, &c. are hardeſt to lay ſmooth on, and therefore you muſt be the more careful in them. 
EN "What Colours ſet off the beſt together. | fy 
I, JD Lues fet off well enough with Reds, Yellows, Whites, Browns, and Blacks. They ſet 
off with Reds, Whites, and Browns. They ſet not off well with Greens and Purples. 
2: Greens ſet off well with Purples, Reds, Yellows, or Browns. They ſet off beſt with Pur- 
ples and Reds. They ſet not off well with Blues or Blacks, nor Whites, unleſs it he a ſad 
Green. 3. Reds ſet off well with Yellows, Blues, Greens, or Whites. They ſet off beſt 
with Yellows and Blues. They ſet not off with Purples, Browns or Blacks. 4. Yellows ſet 
off well with Reds, ſad Blues, Greens, Browns, Purples. They ſet off beſt with Reds and 
Blues. 'They ſet mt off well with light Greens, Blacks or Whites. 5. Whites ſet off with 
all Colours. They ſet off beſt with Black and Blue. 6. Browns ſet off very well with no - 
Colour, but are uſed ſometimes upon neceſſity : They ſet off worſt of all with Black, becauſe * 


. they are ſo near alike. 9. Blacks are not uſed but upon neceſſary Occaſions in ſome Things 


that do needfully reguire it ; and fo it ſets off well enough with almoſt any Colour, becauſe 
it 15 not like any, but differs ſomewhat from all. ON Ne 
LE i Tf How to Write Gold with a Pen or Pencil. | 

FT 1Ake a Shell of Gold, and put a little Gum-water into it, and fo ſtir it about with your 
Penſi], but you muſt put very little Gum-water ; and then you may uſe it as you do 

other Colours. How to lay Gold or Silver on Gum-water. 
Ake five or ſix Leaves of Gold or Silver, and grind them with ſtiff Gum-water, and a 
pretty quantity of Salt, as fine as poſſibly you can, then put them into a Jar-Glaſs 
and fill the Glaſs almoſt full of fair Water, to the end the ſtiff Water may diſſolve, and {@ : 
the Gold go to the bottom, let it ſtand three or four Hours, then pour away the Liquor from 
the Gold, and put in more clean Water, and ſtir it about, and let it ſettle again, and then 
pour the ſame Water to this, ſo often until you ſee your Gold or Silver clean waſhed : Then 
take a clean Water, and put thereto a little Piece of Sal Almomick, and great Salt, and let 
it ſtand the Space of three Days, in a Box made of Wax, or in ſome cloſe Place: Then take 
a Piece of Gloyer's-Leather, and pick away the Skin-ſide, and put the Gold and the Water 
therein ; tie it up, then hang it on a Pin, and the Salt will fret through, and the Gold 
will remain, which you ſtall temper with the Glair of an Egg, ard fo uſe it with Pen or Penci;. 

You muſt Diaper on Gold, with Lake or Yellow Oker, put on Silver with Ceryſe. 

Let your Gum-water be made good and ſtiff, and lay it on with your Pencil, where yoy 
would gild, then take a Cuſhion that hath a ſmooth Leather, and turn the bottom upward, 
upon that cut your Gold with a ſharp Knife, in what Quantity you will, and to take it np, 
draw the Edge of your Knife finely upon your Tongue, that it may be only wet, with which 


do but touch the Edge of your Gold, and 1t will come up, and you may uſe it as you lift, but 
before you lay it on, let your Gum be almoſt dry, and being laid, preſs it down hard with 


the Scut of an Hare, afterwards burniſh it with a Dog's-Tooth. 
_, Of Lining. | | E 
- Imning conſiſteth not only in the true Proportion of a Pi&ure, but allo in the neat and 
|; lively colouring of the ſame, whereby the Work is exceedingly graced, and moſt lively 


{et out in proper Colours, moſt nearly reſembling the Life. 


f How to chuſe your Pencils. 
L-EL them be clean and ſharp pointed, not cleaving in two in the Hair, they muſt be full 
and thick next the Quill, and ſo deſcending into a round and ſharp Point; if you find 
any one Hair longer than another, take it away with the Flame of a Candle, paſling the 
Pencil through the Flame ;z you maſt have ſeveral Pencils for ſeveral Colours. _ 
| Gum Araback. | 
Mongſt all your Colours, you muſt mingle Gum Araback, the beſt and whiteſt, which 
"N\ you ſhould haye always ready, finely poudred (or diſſolved in fair Water) and fo with 
a few Drops of pure Water, mingle it with your Colour, and temper them together, till 
the Gum be diſſolved qnd incorporated with the Colours. eo | 
TROMED ©. © How to grind your Colours. 
C7 OU muſt grind your Colours other upon a Porphire, Serpentine, or Pebble-ftone, 
which 7 the hardeſt, and therefore the beſt to grind upon ; grind them with fair Wa- 
ter only, without Gum, and when you have ground them very fine, put them upon a Cha]l:- 


ſtone, and there let them dry, and when they are dry, take them off from the Chalk, 
and reſerve them for your Uſ in Papers or Boxes © © © 
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C13.3 | 
| The Names of your- Colonrs. 

Whites; Ceruſe, White Lead. Yellows, Maſticote, Tellow Oker, Engliſh Oker. Greens, Sap- 
green, Pink and Blue Biſe, Green Biſe, Cedar Green, Verditer. Blues, Indico, Ultramarine, 
Blue Biſe, Smalt. Browns, Umber, Spaniſh Brown, Cullins Earth. Reds, Indian Lake, Red- 
Lead, Red Oker, Indian Red Cakes. Blacks, Cheriſtone burnt, Ivory burnt, Lamb-black. 

_ What Colours muſt be Waſh'd, and what Ground. _ | 

Ground, Ceruſe, White Lead, Indian Lake, Engliſh Oker, Pink, Indico, Umber, Spaniſh Brown, 
Colens Earth, Cheriſtone Black, Ivory Black. Waſl\d, Red-Lead, Maſticote, Green Biſe, Cedar, 
Green, Ultramarine, Blue Biſe, Smalt, Verditer, Sap-Green is to be ſteep'd in Water. 

ED | How to Waſh your Colours. WD 
JF 'Ake ſome Blue Biſe, or other Colour you would Waſh, and put it into*a Dit full of 


- & pure Water, ſtir it for a while together, till the Water be all coloured, then let it ftand 


-a while, and the Corruption will fleet upon the Water, then pour away the Water, and fill the 
Diſh with freſh Water, and ſtir it as before, till the Water be troubled and thick ; which 
done, before it be half ſettled, pour it ont into another Diſh, leaving the Dregs and Seethings 
of your Colour in the former Diſh, which you muſt caſt away ; the troubled and coloured 
Wates.bcing poured into your ſecond Diſh, put more Water to it, and waſh it as before, 
then let &fettle till it be clear, and fo pour off the Water, waſhing it again and again; if 
any Scum ariſe which may make four or five ſorts, {till pouring half the thin Water into ano- 
ther Diſh, and waſhing it as aforeſaid ; when you have waſhed it often, and find it well 
clcanſed, pour away the Water, then ſet. the Colour in the Sun to dry, and when it is dry, 
ſtrike off the, fainteſt Part of the Colour, lying about the Sides of the Diſh, with a Feather, and 
ſo uſe it-for your fineſt Work, the reſt will ſerve well for courſer Work. 
When you would uſe your Colour, take of it as much as you can well ſpread about the 
ſides of a Shell, ſomewhat thin, and not on heaps, and ſo temper it finely with your Gum, as | 


.. before. | 


To avoid the cracking of your Colour, and flying from the Shell, to which ſome Colours 
are ſubjeq, take a little fine Powder of White Sngar-candy, and with it a little fair Wa- 
ter, temper the Colour over again with your Finger till the Candy be diſſolved. 

Colours for Garments. 
FO make a Graſs Green, is made of Pink and Biſe, it is ſhadowed with Indico and Pink. 
To make a Popinja Green of Indico and more Pink, ſhadowed with Indico. 
To: make a French Green of Pink and Indico, 
To make a Sea Green of Biſe, Pink, and White, 
To make a Carnation of Lake and White, 


Indico, 
—— [Ndico 


To make a Crimſon and Vermillion, Lake and White,-——-———__——— Lake. 
To wake a Scarlet, Vermillion, Sr CC CC _——— ——— ———— ——_— L4KC 
To make a Purple, Biſe, Lake, and White, Lake and Indico. 
To make a Violet, Biſe and Lake, I rt Wnt nn mmm Indico. 
To make a Yellow made of Maſticote, Pink and Saffron ſhadowed with Lake and Saffron. 
To make a Straw-Colour, moſt Pink, Saffron, White and Vermillion, ————- Lake 
To make an Orange Tauny, Vermillion, Pink and Malticote,- ——— | Lake. 
To make an Aſh Colour, Lamb-black and White, —— - —— —————— — Black. 
To make.a Sky* Colour, Biſe and White,— - -— ——Þiſc. 
Tq. make a'ELight Hair Colour, Umber, Yellow Oker, and White, . Umber. 


To:maKks.x'Sad Hair Colour, Umber, Oker, and Black, - Umber and Black. 
Thus by a little praiſing, you may learn to mingle and compound all other Colours 
whatſoever. =o The manner of working. ; 
[IO oanner of Working in Limning, is by little ſmall Pricks with a ſharp pointed 
4 Pencll. | 
- 2. You muſt lay your Colours on very faint at firſt, and ſo make them deeper and deeper 
by degrees ; for if you lay it on too fad at the firſt, 1t is impoſſible you ſhould well recover it 
to make it lighter, but if it beitoo light, you may make it darker at your Pleaſure. | 
3- When you wonld work, you muſt firſt lay on flat Primer, which muſt be of the light- 
eſt Part of the Complexion' yoy intend to make, ſo that you may not need to heighten, or lay 
a lighter upon it; you make a light Complexion of White and Lake, and Red Lead temper'd 
together ina Shell ; if it bea fwarthy Complexion, mingle a little fine Maſticote, or Engliſh 
Oker, or both, with the Complexion ; having laid on the Primer, which you muſt do yery 
quick and ſmooth, then draw the Features after the Primer is dry, with Lake and White very 
faintly, and fo proceed to the perfefting of it by degrees. 
Colours for the Face. 
OR the Red in the Cheeks, Lips, &c- temper Lake, Red Lead, and a little White toge- 
ther ; for the faint Shadows that are Blniſh, Indico and White together, for Biſe is not 
uled in a Face, nor any Black ; for the deeper Shadows take White Engliſh Oker and Umber, . 
and for dark and hard Shadows in many Pi&ures, uſe Lake and Pink mixt with Umber. 
When you are come to the cloſe of your Picture, and have almoſt finiſh'd your Face, you 
mult in the laſt place, do all the Scars, Molds, Smilings, and Glancings of the Eye, Deſcend- 
inz and Contra&ting of the Mouth, all which you muſt be ſudden to expreſs with a bold, quick, 


and conſtant Hand. | | Thus 
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Thus by a conſtant Pradtice joined with theſe Direttions, and your own-Induftry, you may 
in time attain to a great meaſure of Perfe&ion in this Art of Limning. | FO: 
| For Painting in Oil. | 

Have at large dire&ted you about Colouring Maps and Prints with Water Colours, there 

Þ being ſome ſmall difference between that and Painting in Oil, I ſhall now inſtru you in 
that alſo ; the main Inſtruments for which are, viz. An Eaſel, a Pallat, a Straining Frame, 
a Prime Cloth, and Pencils, a Stick for a Stay, and Colours. 
An Eaſel is made much like a Ladder, only flat, and full of Holes, to put in Wooden Pins, 


to ſet your Work higher or lower ; on the Back of which is a long Piece of lit Deal, about two - 


Inches and half broad, faſtned to it with a Hinge, to ſet your Eaſel more upright or ſloping; 
the Pallat is a thin piece of Wood made of Pear-Tree, or Walnut-Tree, and made Oval Faſhi- 
on, at the narroweſt End of which, is a Hole to put in your Left-Thumb into ; the Strainins 
Frame is only four pieces of ſlit Deal nailed together, upon which the Prime Cloth muſt be 
ſtrained with Tacks; the Prime Cloth 1s to Paint upon ; all theſe Implements you may buy at 
the Colour Shops : Pencils are of ſeveral Bigneſs and Sizes, ſome Painted Pencils made of Ca- 
mels Bair, and ſome Silk Pencils, which are to ſweeten your Colours, and mix them on your 
Cloth one amongſt ;another ; there are alſo ſome Swan Quill Pencils, and ſome Gooſe Quill 
Pencils, and fome'Pencils put into Tin, all made of Camels Hair; a Stay to reſt the Right 
Arm, is a Stick about two Foot long, or more, which you muſt hold in your Left-Hand 
when you are at Work : The main Colours are, White, Black, Yellow, Green, Blue, Brown 
and Red, ſome of which y_ in Powder, mult be temper'd with a Knife on the Pallat only' 
and others muft be ground and then temper'd. » 

To grind your Colours, get a Marble-Stone, or any other Stone that is ſmooth and hard, 
about a Foot long, and a Muller made of a Pebble-ſtone, and between thoſe grind your Co- 
lours firſt very fine, and then mix ſome Linſeed Oil with them, enough to make them moiſt, 
and ſo get ſome little Pieces of Bladder, and wet them, and tye your Colour vp hard in the 
Bladder, which will keep them moiſt, and when you would uſe any ot your Colours, prick 
the bottom of the Bladder with a Point of a Pin, and fo ſqueeze the Colour out upon your 
Pallat, as much as you ſhall have occaſion for. Note : That White muſt be grouhd only with 
Nut Oil. To cleanſe your Grinding-ſtone, grind ſome Crumbs of Bread upon it, or 
Curriers Shavinegs ; to be ſure cleanſe your Grinding-ſtone well, before you put another Co-. 
lour vpon it. To make clean your Pencils, get a ſmall Tin-pan, and put a little Linſeed Oil 
into it, and ſo dip the Pencl] into the Oil, and holding your Fore-finger upon the Hair, ſtroke 
them out againſt the ſide of the Pan ſo often, till you ſee them clean, and then wipe them dry 
with a Linnen Rag. | 

The Colours not to be ground, are Vermillion, Maſticote, Orpiment, and Biſe, and I1- 
tramarine ; theſe are to be mixt with O1l upon the Pallat only, but Yellow Oker, and Umber, 
and Ivory, are to be burnt in the Fire, and then ground with Oil. 

For the laying on your Colours upon the Pallat, put a little of each Colour at a convenient 
diſtance, that they may not mix one with another, lay on a little Vermillion, and then Lake, 
then burnt Oker, and Indian Red, Pink, Umber, Black, and Smalr, cach in their Order, lay 
on moſt of White-Lead, becauſe it is moſtly uſed; Vermillion and Lake, are for the deepeſt 
Shadows in the Face, and little White and Smalt for the Eyes; for the deepeſt Shadows of 
the Face, add Lake and Brown Pink ; it you are to paint a Tawny Complexion, mix toge- 
ther a little burnt Oker, and Umber and Pink. Es 

For Garments ; for Black Velvet, uſe Lamb-black and Verdigrice, ſhade it with White 
Lead mixt with Lamb-black ; for Green, take Verdigrice and Maſticote ; for Red, take Ver- 
million, and ſhadow it with Spaniſh Brown, or glaze it with Lake ; for Blue, take Smalt and 
W hite-lead mixt ; for a ſad Green, Indico and Pink ; for Purple, mix Smalt and White mixt 
with Lake; for Orange Colour, the light part with Red-lead, and the darker ſhadow with 
Lake ; for a Graſs Green, Verdigrice and Pink; lay Blues and Greens, and Red and Yellow, 
upon a light Ground, and thereby they will look the more pleaſant. 

He a For Colours for Lanaskips. 

OR a Light Green, uſe Pink and Maſticote, and Verdigrice ; for the Body of ſome Trees, 
uſe Umber and White, for others, Umber and Black and White, with a little Verdierice, 
you may add to it a little Lake or Vermillion, as you ſee occaſion; for Wood, nſe Umber, 
White, and a little Lake, and a little Green and Yellow with it; for Fire, lay Red-lead and 
Vermillion temper'd together, where 1t 15 Reddeſt, where it 1s Yellow, uſe Maſticote, where 
Blue, Smalt and White ; for a clear bright Sky, take Smalt and White-Lead, for a Red Sky, 
Lake and White ; for Sun Beams, or yellow Clouds, Maſticote and White ; for dark Clouds, 

Indico and White, heightned with Black. ' For Painting a Face. 
Aving ſmall Sticks put into all your Pencils, about eight Inches long, of which you ſhould 
have about a Dozen and a half, and not above two or three of a Size, ſome pointed 
Pencils with Camels Hair, and other Filch Pencils, pat your Left Thumb into your Pallat, 


_ and all your Pencils in your Left Hand, the Points uppermoſt, and your Stay Stick in your 


Left Hand alſo, ſet the Cloth ſtrained upon your Eaſel, at a convenient length, let the Light 
come in on your Left Hand ; if you draw any one's Picture, let them fit abour the diſtance 
of Five Foot from you, then with a Plece -of White Chalk cut to a Point, draw the propor- 
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C-37-) 
1109 of rhe Face upon iti? Cloth, with the Place.of the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Ears, Hair and 
Neck, and Drapery ; tnen take a pointed Swan's Quill Penci}, and begin to paint the light 
Part of the Face with your lighteſt Colours, as the heightning the Forehead, the lighteſt part 
of the Noſe, and Clicek-Bones, and fo proceed by dggrees, mixing your Colour higher and 
higher; the Colours, both light and dark, being laid on, take a Filch Swan's Quill Pencil, 
and ſweeten your Colours therewith, and then go over the Shadow with a clean ſoft Pencil, 
which being artificially handled, will mix the Colours one with another, that they will look 
very beautiful and pleaſant. How to lay Piftures upon Glaſs to be Painted. 
Ake a Print done in Metzo Tindto, (the beſt Choice of which you may have where this 
Book is ſold, viz. -at the Print-Shop next the Exchange-Stairs in Cornhill) lay the Print 
in- Water in a Skillet, or any other Veſſel, and let it boil over a gentle Fire about two or three 
Hours, but if the Paper be very thin, it need not boil fo long, and againſt the Print is boiled, 
which you may percelve by its ſinking to the bottom, then take a Piece of Looking-Glaſs 
Plate, or a piece of the whiteſt Crown Glaſs, and et it againſt the Fire to keep it warm, then 
take a little Venice Turpentine, and ſet in a Gallypot on the Fire to make it liquid ; then 
having taken your Print out of the boiling Water, lay it between two Sheets of Paper, till 
you with a pretty large Pencil, lay the Venice Turpentine all over the Glaſs, which muſt be 
laid very.*even ; then the right-ſide of the Picture lying uppermoſt, lay the Glaſs upon the 
Print, then lay a piece of Paper upon the Print, and ſmooth it down with the Palm of your 
Hand, ſo long till it ſtick cloſe all over, without having any Bliſter upon it ; and then ruh the 
back-fide of the Print with your Fingers, and you will find the Paper to rowl off, which you 
muſt rub fo long, till you find but as it were a thin Skra of the Piture to remain upon the 
Glaſs; but you mult be ſare to take Care that you do not rub holes in the Pi&ure ; and after it 
is dry, you muſt varniſh it over once with ſome white Varniſh, by which means it will ap- 
pear very tranſparent, and fo paint it with Oil Colours, as your Fancy ſhall dire& you. 
Another way to prepare the Picture without boiling 1 hot Water. 
of Bn a Print done in Metzo Tindo, and lay itin a Tray, or any other thing, wherein it 
may lie ſmooth, and put in ſo much Water as may cover it all over, and let it lie in 
the Water two, three, or four Hours, till the Pi&ure ſinks to the bottom, and it ſeems to be 
rotten, and then prepare your Glaſs, and order the Print, as is in the former Direction. 
Another way of Painting Metzo Tinto Pittures without Glaſs. 
Ake a ſmall ſtraining Frame, and having your Print juſt wet all over with a Linnen Rag, 
or a Spunge, paſte that ſide of the Straining Frame you deſign to ſtick your Picture up- 
on, and paſte alſo the Margin of the Print, and ſo ſtick the Print upon the ſtraining Frame, 
ſtraining it as ſmooth as you can, and then after.the Print is dry, take ſome Spirit Varniſh, 
(which you may have at the Print Shop at the Exchange) and with a pretty large Pencil var- 
nih the Print all over on the back-ſide, and about an Hour after, the Varniſh being dry, var- 
niſh it over again, and ſo about three or four times over, and varniſh it once over on the 
right ſide of the Print, by which means you will ſee it look very tranſparent, and then Co- 
our it with O1l Colour, as you ſhall think beſt. | | - 
To lay Prints on Glaſs, that ſo you may rowl off all the Paper. 
Oak the Print 1n Water, and dry it in a clean Linnen Cloth, and then do it over with Oil, 
I Vaſtick, and ſome Venice Turpentine, and lay on the Print, ſmoothing it down as before, 
and when it 1s almoſt dry, bruſh off the Paper, and ſo you may paint it as you think fit. 
Your Pi&ure being fixt upon the Glaſs, take four Pieces of thin ſlit Deal, about an Inch 
and half broad, and about eighteen Inches long, and ſo with a Gimblet make holes in them 
' about an Inch diſtance, and ſo pin them together with little wooden Pegs, that ſo you may 
put them cloſer or wider, according to the Bigneſs of your Print you Paint, and ſetting the 
Glaſs ſhelving upon this Frame, lay a clean Sheet of white Paper behind the Picture upon the 
Table, which will caſt a white Reflection thro” the Glaſs. 
For your Colours to Paint Piltures on Glaſs withal, which you may buy cheapeſt at the Colour Sh9ps. 
Hey arc, White Lead, or Flake White, Yellow and Brown Oker, Dutch Pink, Brown, 
or Glazing Pink, fine Lake, Yellow Oker burnt makes a good Red, Terravert, diſtilled 
Verdigrice, Umber, Collins-Earth, Ivory Black, or Printers Black, other Colours are to he 
mixt on your Pallat, as you ſhall have need to ule them, they being in Powder, as Vermillion, 
fine Smalt, Caramine, yellow and pale Maſticote, Red-Orpiment, to be mixt with drying O11, 
You may mix all your Colours with Linſeed-Oil, except White, which is to be mixt 
with Nut-Oll only ; and indeed moſt people uſe Nut-O1l with all their Colours, and fome 
mix their Colours, becauſe to have them dry ſoon, with fine White Varniſh, but that not 
in a Face ; the Colour-ſhops ſell the Varniſh at three Pence the Ounce, which is made of 
Venice-Turpentine, and Oil of Turpentine mixt and boiled upon a gentle Fire together ; 
you may put an Ounce of Oil of Turpentine to half an Ounce of Venice-Turpeutine. 
| To Paint a Face or Garment. 
Ouch your deep Shadows with Lake, or Brown Pink mixt with Varniſh, and then the 
L White Ball of the Eye with White, the Lips with Vermillion, or Carramine, or Lake, 
and ſo do the dark Shadows with Brown Pink, or Vermillion, or Yellow Oker, as the Com- 
plection is, you deſign to paint. Uſe Terravert mixt with Linſeed O1l in the Velny part, 
4s about the Temples ard Neck. But take this tor a general Rule, uſe the darkeit Co- 
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(18). 
our firſt, a lighter Colour next, and a pale Colour, or White, only in the Lights, which muſt 
be obſerved both in Faces and in Garments. For it 1s a general Error in moſt Prints I have 
jecn puinted upon Glaſs, as a Red Garment they lay 1t all over Vermillion, a Blue Garment 
they lay it all over Smalt, and never regard the Lights, Folds, nor Pleats of a Garment, tg 
roiabten them with deeper Colours 1n the Darks, and to ſoften them with White or Light 
Colours in the Lights, as the Print is. If you would do a Gold-Fringe upon a Garment 
take ſome Shell-Gold and mixt it with Gum-water, and work it, and let it be dry before you 
12y on your Qil-Colours upon the Garment. | 
Lake and Smalt mixt makes a fine Purple for a Garment. To make a pleaſant Red Gar- 

ment, Glare it over with Carramine, and when It 1s dry, you may do it with White and Ver- 
million in the lighteſt places only ; or, Carramine being dear, you may uſe Lake inſtead only. 
For a Blue Garment, mix fine Smalt and White together. For a Yellow Garment, glaze it. 
with Brown-pink, and then do it with a pale Maſticote in the light places of all, and with a 
Yellow Maſticote jn the darker Shadows, and with Umber and Yellow-pink in the darkeſt 
places of all, LR 
To make the beſt White Varniſh. 
& ho one pound of the whiteſt Gum Sandriack, one Ounce of the whiteſt Gum Mafſtick 

three Ounces of the cleareſt Venice Turpentine, one Ounce and half of Gum Capal, half 
an Ounce of Gum Elemni, half an Ounce of Gum Bezoin, or Benjamin, the cleareſt, and one 
Ounce and half of the cleareſt Gum Anime, and half an Ounce of white Rozin : Put the Capal 
and Rozin in a Glaſs-viol, with half a pint of Spirits to diſſolve them, and put the Gum Anim 
Benjomin and Venice Turpentine ts 3 quarters of a pint of Spirits of Wine into another Glaſs, 
and put the Gum Sandriack and Maſtick to a pint and half of Spirits into another Bottle, and 
put the Gum Elemni to a quarter of a pint of Spirits into another Viol. All your Spirits ſhould 
not excecd three Quarts. They muſt be diſlolved in this manner: The better toextrac the whole 
Virtue of each Gum, remember that the Gum Anime and Benjamin be very finely powder'd, 
before they are mixed with the Spirits, and bruiſe the Capal and Rozin. For the firſt Dar, 
jnake cach Bottle or Viol once jn two Hours; afterwards ſhake them at your own Convenj- 
ency ; then take a Bottle lakge enough to hold all the Varniſh you have made, and thorow a 
fine linnen Strainer (made fo as Women make Strainers for Jellies). ſtrain all your Gums 
mix'd as aforeſaid, but {queeze them gently. The Varniſh thus ſtrained, having ſtood three 
or four Days (the longer the better) pour off gently as much as will come very clear, re- 
ſerving the muddy part af the bottom. 

To make another White Varniſh. 

#T*Ake three quarters of a pound of Gum Sandriack, mix it with two Quarts of Spirits, and 

having well ſhaken it, and ſtood for about two Days, ſtrain it into another Bottle, and 
refrye it for nſec. Take of clear pick'd Maſtick the ſame proportion to an equal quantity of 
Spirit with the former, and in every thing obſerve th2 Rules for making the Sandriack, 
as to ſettling, ſhaking and ftraining it : Now when you deſign to varniſh a Print, or any 
thing elſe with this Varniſh, the proportion 1s to add a double part of Gum Maſtick to a 
 fingle part of Gum Sandriack. And when you have ſet by your Work for two Days, you may 
try it, by putting your warm Finger upon It. It you leave the print of your Finger behind 
you, it is a Sign it is too ſoft, and a Waſh or two of the Sandriack will harden ir : If it 
be too hard, you may uſe a W aſh or two of your Maſtick V arniſh. 

When you come to polliſh your Work, ſcrape the Tripolee with a Knite : For fine Work 
your Rags muſt be fine, and your Tripolce fine like Powder ; and when you come to clear 
your Work, waſh your Tripolee off with a Spunge and Water. 
To make a double Size, or Bottom, to lay or ſettle Silver or Gold upon, calld an emboſſed Ground. 

"J- 08 Venice-Ccruſe, White-lead, the Plaſter of an old-Image, or Chalk, any of the 

made in fine Powder, and then ground. with the Glair of an Egg, and a little Water, on 
a Painter*s-ſtone, maketh a good Bottom to lay under:Silver. But when you ſhall uſe any of 
them to Jay under Gold, do it with a little Saffron, therewith to make it ſomewhat Yellow, 
but beware you put not too much Water thereto, for then it will be over-weak and if 
Ou do over-much Glair to it, then will it be over-ſtiff, therefore mingle it with Difcre- 
Lion, and look the Size be thick ſtanding, and ſet the Size, thus tempered and covered, in a 
Horn, or Shell, in ſome Cellar, or ſhadowed place, or under the Earth, where it may ſtand 
moiſt for the ſpace of Seven Days, until it be peefe&t clammy and rotten, and every Day once 
ſtir it. about, and you ſhall well underſtand, that all the Sizes, the elder they be, and the 
more clammy and rotten they be, the better they be ; for all the Craft is in well making 


by . 


and tempering of the o17e ; and 1f there ſtand any Bells upon the Slze, Put” in Ear-Was, 
for it is a Remedy therefore ; and before you lay 1t on your Work, firſt lay the Size on a 
Scrow and dry it, and when it is dry bend jt, and it it bend and break not, rhen it is good 
and periect : and if it break, put thereto a little Water, to make it weaker, and prove if it 
cleaveth falt to the Book, and if it do not, then put Glair thereto, and make it more ſtedfaſt, 
The like Size may you make with Gypſum, Bool Almoniack, Red or Yellow Oker, Orpj- 
ment, or Maſticote, with Brown of Spain, or with Red Lead, it every of them be ground-by 
hunſeif, and terapered, and ordcred in like manner and form above written, 
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C19) 
To make a thin Size, or Buttom, to lay or ſettle Silver or Gold upon, called a' ſingle Ground. 
Ake the new Shreds of Glovers Leather, or of new Parchment, for that is beſt, and 
| ſceth them in fair Water, from a Quart to a Pint, that the Liquor be ſomewhat thick 
and clammy between your Fingers ; then ſtrain the Liquor from the Shreds, and put it, being | 
hot, in fome Stone Veſſel, and ſo work it forth before it be cold, and when you lay on. 
S lver or Gold, ſee that your fize be neither too moiſt nor too dry, but in a mean between 
both, for dread of impairing your Work. The like Size may you make (without heating . 
them at the Firc) of Glew-water made of Parchment-Glew, for that is beſt, or with Wa- 
tzr gnmmed ſomewhat thick with Gum-Arabeck, or of good-old Glair, or with the Milk 
of Green Figs alone, or with the Milk of Spourge, or of Wartwade, or with the Yellow of 
M:1k of Green Salendine, or with the Juice of Garlick, Onion-heads, or Water and Greaſe of . 
Snails. Upon every of theſe, may you lay your Leaves of Silver or Gold, having regard that 
your Ground be neither too moiſt nor too dry, when you ſhall lay or ſettle the ſame thereupon. 
| To lay a double Size upon Letters, or upon other Things. 
OU ſhall, with a Penſil made of Grey-Aimes, or Caliber-Tails, lay on your Size ſome- 
what ſubſtantially, or if you will, firſt thin, and after thicker, and then dry it; and 
when 1F-4s._ dry, wet It lightly with your Spittle, and then ſhave it with a ſharp Knife, until 
it he even without Hills; and if there fall any defavlt therein, or elſe there is more in one 
'Plece than"in-another, lay again your Size on it, and dry it, and engroſs it, as is ſaid before, 
and when it is engroſled and made plain, then burniſh it with the Tooth of a Calf, of an Ox, 
or of an Horſe, that is made therefore ſtanding in a crooked Stick, and when it is burniſhed, 
and made even and ſhining, then it is ready to lay on it your Gold or your Silver. 
To keep Whites of Eggs ſo long as ye will, without Corrupting, or putting. of Arſenick to them. 
Ake the Whites of Eggs, not breaking them in any wiſe, but take out the Cock-trea ding, 
2nd put to them as much of the heſt white Wine Vinegar, as ſhall ſuffice the quantity of 
te Whites, leaving it ſo the ſpace of two Days, then paſs it throngh ſome Linnen Cloth, with- 
O1t breaking or heating the Whites of the Eggs, leaving it ſo the ſpace of Eight Days, then 
ſtrain it again, and put it in a Viol well ſtopped, to occupy for the purpoſes aboyewritten. 
To varniſh Prints, or Piftures without poliſhing. | 
«Ak of the beſt white Varniſh, and an equal quantity of Varniſh made of. Maſtick and 
Oil of Turpentine : When theſe are mixt together, varniſh your Piure over with a 
fine Camel's Hair Bruſh, 4 or 5 times by the Fire. 
| | To make a Tranſparent Varniſh. - 
UT an Ounce of Venice Turpentine into an earthen pot, place it over the Fire, and 
' when diſſolved and melted thin, add to it 2 Ounces of Oil of Turpentine, as ſoon as they 
boil, take off the pot, and when the Varniſh 1s cool, keep it in a Glaſs Bottle : Stop the 
Pottle cloſc. | 
To temper Brazil, wherewith to Write, Flouriſh, or Rule Books. 
Ake Braſil finely ſcraped,or groſly beaten to Powder, and put thereto the Glair of an Egg, 
or Gum Water, and a little Allum made In Powder, and let them ſteep a Night and a 
Day, and then ſtrain out the Liquor, and keep it to the uſe aforeſaid. | 
; The manner how to Flouriſh or Diaper with a Pencil, over Silver or Gold. 
F you will diaper over Gold, take Yellow Oker, and therewith draw over your Gold with 
a Pencil, what you will : If you would diaper upon Silver, take Ceruſe with a Pencil, 
and draw or flouriſh what you will over your Silver. If you will diaper with Gold or Sil- 
ver upon Colours, take the Juice of Garlick, with a Pencil draw over the Colours what you 
will, then take and lay the Gold upon it, and preſs 1t down lightly with a Hare's Tail, and 
ler it dry half a Day or more ; then rub off the Gold which cleaveth not to the Garlick. 
To make a kind of Colouring call'd Vernix, wherewith you may Varniſh Gold, Silver, or any other 
Colouring or Painting, be it upon Vellum, Paper, Timber, Stone, Lead, Copper, Glaſs, &C. 
Ake Benjemin, and bray it well betwixt two Papers; then put-it into a Viol, and pour 
upon it good Aqua Vitz, that it be above the Benjemin three or four Fingers, and let 
it ſteep ſo a Day or two then put to it, for half a Viol of ſuch Aqua Vitz, five or ſix Chives 
of Saffron Nlenderly ſtamp'd : This done, ſtrain it, and with a Pencil varniſh therewith any 
thing gilded, which will become bright and ſhining, drying it ſelf immediately, and will 
continue the Brightneſs many Years. But if you will varniſh on Silver, then take the Almon 
of Benjemin, that is to ſay, the White which is found in the midſt of Benjemin, dreſs it 
with Aqua Vitz, in the aforeſaid manner, leaving out the Saffron. And the ſaid Varniſh 
made with Benjemin and Aqua Vitz only, is very good to varniſh all things, as well painted _ 
as not painted ; for it maketh Tables and Coffers of Walnut Tree and Ebony to gliſter, if 
it be Jaid upon them, and all other Things, as Works of Iron, Copper, or Tin gilded, or 
not gilded, for it maketh bright, preſerveth, aideth the Colour, and drieth incontinenr, 
without taking any Duſt or Filth, you may make it clean with a Linnen Cloth, or wiping the 
Work with a Fox Tail, the which 1s better. 
| To mgke Colours of all kind of Metals. | bl 
Ake a Bead of Chriſtal, or a Paragon-ſtone, and beat each of them by it ſelf in a bra- 
ſen Mortar to fine Powder, then grind them dry each by it ſelf on a Painter”s Stone, un- 


til the Powder be very fine and ſmall, then grind them agaln on the ſame Stone, each Wy n 
| t T 
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ſelf with a good Glair, and lay ſome one of them on the Work with a Pen 


and when it is well dried, then rub it over with Gold 
ſhall have the ſame Colour that the Mettal is of. 


To make Letters of the Colour of Gold, without Gold. | 
Ake an Ounce of Orpiment, and .one Ounce of fine Chriſtal, and heat each of them by 
it ſelf ro Powder, in a Braſen Morter ; then grind them well together with Glair upon 
5 Paintex's Stone, then it is perfe& to write withal. : 
| To make Letters of the Colour of Silver, without Silver. 
Ake an Ounce of Tin, two Ounces of Quick-filver, and melt them together, and then 
grind them well upon a Painter's-Stone with Gum-water, and write with it. 
| To make a very good bard Varniſh, to varniſh a Print withal. 
Ake two Ounces of Gum Sandriack, the whiteſt you can get, and half an Ounce of Ma- 
3 ſtick, and about one quarter of an Ounce of Venice Turpentine, put theſe into a Glaſs 
to a pint of Spirit of Wine, which muſt be the higheſt Spirit of Wine you can get, and fo 
ſtop it up, and keep it in the Sun till it 1s diſſolved. | 
But before you varniſh your Pitture, ſteep ſome Gum-dragon in fair Water, with which 
you muſt, with a Hair Pencil, do over your Pifture, and when the Varniſh is dry, you may 
poliſh it over: with a Reed, that you may buy at the Turners. 
How to varniſh Prints with White Varniſh. 
Ake a Panne], or Deal Board, fitted to the Print you intend to varniſh, and mix ſome 
Whiting and cammon Size together, but you muſt warm the S1ze before it will melt, 
and with a Four Peny Bruſh of Hog's-Hair, do it over fo often, till it cover the Grain of the 
Wood, and then poliſh it even with ſome Ruſhes that you may buy at the Turner's, and then 
moiſten your Print with a Spunge dip'd in Water, and with ſome Paſte made of White-Starch 
or Flower; paſte your Print vpon the whited Board, ſmoothing it down with a Paper, be- 
tween your Hand and the Print, beginning at the middle of the Print firſt, and ſo ſmoothing 
it outward ; and when your Print is dry, either do it over with thin White Starch; or Ilſing- 
glaſs Size, once or twice, and then varniſh it by a gentle Fire, ſo often, till you ſee it of a 
£50d Body, which is about eight or nine times over, and when it 1s thorowly dry, poliſh it 
with Tripoly, and a little linnen Rag and Water, and rub it over with Olive-Oll. 
Myr. Wenceſlaus Hollar's Ground for Etching in Copper or Braſs, with his Dirett ions how to uſe it- 
Si three parts of Virgin-wax, one part of Aſphaltum, one part of the beſt Maſtix ; if 
you will, you may take away ſome third part, or thereahouts, of the Aſphalt, and put 


' or a Pencil; 
, Or with any other Mettal, and you 


1 nſtead of it, as much Roſin that is tranſparent and clear, which 1 hold better than Aſphal- 


uit. altogether, for this vill make the Ground too black ; it is true, you ſhall better ſee your 

frroke when you work, but when you are to ſtop to ſome things, which you would have faint, 
then you ſhall hardly ſee your Work, by reaſon of the Blackneſs of the Aſphalt, when the 
Work doth appear black alſo ; but the Roſin will make the Ground paler and tranſparent, 
thorow which you ſhall ſee what you do. 

So then beat your Aſphalt and Roſfin to Powder, as alſo the Maſtix, and mingle them well 
together, then put your Wax into a clean Pipkin, where nothing hath been before, excepr 
ſuch Ground, and fet it over a gentle cool Fire, and let it melt, till it beginneth to boil, then 
Pat the Aſphalt and the Maſtix into it, and mingle it altogether, till all be well melted. Then 
take ſome Porringer, or ſuch like thing, full of clean Water, and pour that boiling ſtuff in- 
to the Water, provided that the Dregs at-the bottom do not go with it ; then let 1t be cold, 
ſo as you may work it into a Ball, or what you wiil; then take a very clean and fine linnen 


Cloth, double or treble folded, and put into it a piece of the Ground, as big as a Walnut or 


more, and tie it with ſomething till you have occaſion to uſe 1t. 

Now for the Copper, that muſt be well poliſhed, but though it be never ſo well poliſhed, 
you muſt (beforc you put the Ground upon it) rub it over with a Coal, which mult be pre- 
pared thus, vIz.- 

Either burn ſome Charcoals, and when they are well kindled, take them and put them in- 
to cold Warter, they that ſhall ſink are the beſt, they that ſhall ſwim are naught, and take. | 
heed that there be no outſide or cruſt left on the Coal, for that will make Scratches, therefore 
it muſt be well ſcraped off with a Knife, or burnt Billets of Beech Wood, according to the for=- 
mer Directions, thoſe Coals will be more gentle ; and when you have rubbed the Copper with 
theſe Coals, then pour clean Water over it, and let the Copper ſtanding flooping till it be dry; 
then ſcrape ſome Chalk upon the Copper, and rub it off with a very clean Rag ; that done, 
there muſt nothing touch the Copper till you put the Ground on, which muſt be done thus,viz. 
- Put into ſome Fire-pan ſome Small-coal (for the Charcoals are too hot) lay down the Cop- 
per over that, ſo as the Fire may have Air; then take your Ground tied up na Linnen Rag, 
and rub up and down the Copper, neither too thick nor too thin, but ſo as ſuſhiciently may 
cover the Plate ; then take a Feather of the Wing of a Duck, or ſome other Bird, that have 
ſtiff Feathers, and ſo ſpread the Ground as imooth as peſſibly you can, firſt, all one way, 
then crc; and croſs again, till it be well to your Eye, and take heed all the while, that your 
Copper þb2 not too hot for then the Moiſture of the Ground is burned away, which will cauſe 
the Ground to break in Etching. That done, let it be cold, then grind fome White Lead 
with Gum Water, and mark, that ſo much Gum as big as a Cherry-ſtone, will ferve for a 


piece 


c 
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pieceof White Lead as big as a Nutmeg, or more, but you muſt remember to put as much Wa- 
ter amoneſt it, as that the White may conveniently go out of your Pencil, and ſpread over the 
Plate ; then you muſt have a good big Pencil or Bruſh, as .the Painters dy uſe, the Hair of 
which in compaſs may be about the Bigneſs of a Walnut, or more, eſpecially for' your great 
Plates, with that ſtrike twice or thrice croſs over the Plate, till it lieth even; then you muſt 
have another Pencil or Bruſh bigger than the firſt, but ſmooth, made of Squirrels Tails, with 
that you may ſmooth gently the White, which you could not do with the other Bruſh, and ſo 
let. it dry- 

Then take your Deſign, after which you are to work, and ſcrape on the backſide thereof ſome 
red Chalk all over, and then take a ſoft ſmall Coal or Charcoal, and rub it over the red Chalk, 
till both mingle together; then take ſome hard Bruſh, or a great Penſil that is very ſtiff; and 
rub it till all he fine and even, and fo lay the Deſign upon the Copper; and with a blunt 
Point of a Needle, draw the Ont-ſtrokes ; and that done, take off your Deſign, and ſo go to 
work : But if you would preſerve the Print or Drawing you would copy, from being ſoil'd 
on the backſide, you may rub over a ptece of Venice Paper with Red Chalk, ac-ording to 
the former Directions, and fo put your Print on that; by which means your Print will be 
kept clean. | | | RES 
| You muſt have commonly three or four ſorts of Needles, ſome bigger and ſome ſraller, 
which muſt be put into a little ſtick of the thickneſs of a pen, and on the other end a pencil 
to ſweep off the Ground that will riſe up where you have wrought it away. To make the 
blunteſt Needles, you muſt rub them on the backſide of a plate ; the fineſt Needles you mult 
whet geatly on a fine Whetſtone, til] it bea very ſmall point; but let it not be too ſharp, 
but blunt it on a Table-dook Leaf, or ſome ſuch thing; and always when you do leave your 
Work, beſure not to let your plate ſtand open, but wrap it up in a paper, for the Air will in 
time corrupt the Ground, and take out the moiſture from it, which will be prejudicial in 
Etching, and ſubje&t to danger, eſpecially in Winter time, when you commonly muſt keep 
a good Fire when you work, otherwiſe your Ground will leap away 

When you are going to Etch, then take ſome green Wax,and melt in ſome little pipkin,then 


with a pencil cover all the four Edges of the Copper, then take more of the Wax, and frame it 


into long flat pieces, in-a ſhape of a Ruler, but nothing ſo broad, put them along the Edyes, 
where you have done with your pencil, then you muſt have a little piece of a pencil Stick, or 
ſome ſuch thing, made ſharp underneath the broad way, not point way, with the help of that 
make yourWas ſtick to the Copper, ſtill ſtopping it as you goalong round about it; if the Work 
be fine, take Aqua fortis of 3d. the Ounce, and put it to ſome Wine Vinegar, but take at leaſt 2 
parts of Wine Vinegar to one part of Aqua fortis ; butif the Work be courſe, requiring much 
deepneſs, then you may take of the Aqua fortis alone, and ſuch thing as you would have faint, 
you muſt pour off the Aqua fortis off the plate, and put on in the room of it only fair Water, 
and ſo let the plate ſtand till it be dry, which done, melt ſome Candles Greaſe with a little of 
your Ground, and ſo ſtop ſuch places with a pencil dipt 1n that mixture, as you would have 
faint, then pour on your Aqua fortis again, the ſame as was before, and do that ſo often as nc:a- 
ſion will require, then lay the Copper on the Fire, till the Ground ſhall melt, and wipe it off 
with a Rag, then rub the plate with a little piece of a Beaver Hat dipt in Oil, and fo your 
plate 1s done. 
How to make hard Varniſn for Etching with Aqua fortis. 
& five Ounces of Greek pitch, or (for want of that) Burgundy pitch, five Ounces of Ro- 
ſin of Tire, or Calofomum, or for want of that, ordinary Roſin, melt them together y pon 
a gentle Fire in a new earthen pot, well varniſhed or leaded, and being very clean ; theſe two 
Things being firſt melted, and well mix'd together, put into them four Ounces of the beſt Nur 
Oil, mix them well together upon the ſame Fire for the ſpace of a full half Hour, and let them 
boil well, then let this mixture cool a little upon a ſofter Fire, and afterwards touchins it with 
- the end of your Finger, it will rope (if it be boild enough) like a gleuy Syrup; then take 
the pot from the Fire, and (the Varniſh being a little more cooled) ſtrain it thorow a fine 
Linnen Cloth or Taffaty, into a well varniſhed earthen por, or elſe put it into a thick Glaſ 
Bottle, or any other thing that will not drink it up, and ſtop it well: Varniſh thus made 
will laſt Twenty Years, and will be the better the longer it is kepr. : 
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A Catalogue of ſeveral Maps and Piffuves, being viiy pleaſant and delightful Ornaments 
for Houſes, Studies, or Cloſets, the which are Printed and Sold by John Garrett at his 
Shop as go up the Starrs of the Royal Exchange ia Cornhull, | | 
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A Moſt exact Map of the World in four Shetts, with Deſcriptions at the bottom, and Landskips on the 
_ £3 ſides, being almoſt fix Foot long, and above one Yard deep, being a fir Ornament for a Chimney-Piece, 
which being ſer on Cloth, and Co!oured with the Rowls and Ledge on ir, Price 9 x. | 
A large Map of England and Principalicy of Tales, containing all the Shires, Capiral Cities, Marker 
Towns and Villages, Caftles, Rivers, Bridges, and other remarkable Places, as alſo the High Ways, prin» 
|| cipal Roads and By-Roads, it being paſted on Cloth, with Deſcriptions and Borders on each fide the Map 
1% is above 5:Foor long, and above 4 Foor and half deep, Colour'd, with Rowl and Ledge to it. Price os. © } 
18 | Another Map of England and Wales, with part of all the adjacent Country, as Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
3 and France, it being aboye two Foot and half long, and two Foox deep. Price uncotour'd,. 1 s, 
A Map of the Proſpect of New-Bedlam, in three large Sheers, curiouſly engraven by Mr. PPþize, four 
Foot long, and two Foot deep, very fit for a Chimney-Piece, wn, I 
UP A large Picture of a Ship, call'd, The Royal Prince, finely Engraven, it being above two Feor long, and 
# | | one Foot eight Inches deep. Price 1 5, | 
_ ' Another Sea-piece of Engliſh Ships, defigned by a famous Mafter, and curiouſly engraven. 
3H A New Map of the World in divers Projections, printed on a large Sheer of Elephant Paper, with the 
Face of the Sun, and the Face of the Moon, wherein ſeveral Errors in former Maps are corrected. | 
Eleven ſeveral Pictures of pleaſant and delightful Landskips' and Sea-Pieces, for Saſhes, for ty be ſer be- 
fore Windows, printed on Royal Paper, Price uncolour'd 64. per Picture. 1 | 
Y A Map of the World, in rwo Sheets, with Deſcriptions. 
' - A Map of the North Pole, in one large Sheer. | | 
Wt The four Parts of che World, in four ſeveral Sheet Maps, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America: 
an The Maps of Spain, France, and Scotland, Seventeen Provinces, Germany, Italy, printed on ſeveral Sheets; 
A Map of Canaan, as it was poſſeſſed by the Twelve Tribes, as alſo of the chiefeſt Actions happening 
in every ſeveral Tribe, all rending ro this end, ro make more plain the Hiſtories of rhe holy Scri- 
rures, | 
"RY : The Spiritual Warfare in one large Sheer, with Deſcriptions. 
' [tl A Thankful Remembrance of God's ways of Mercies from ſeveral Popiſh Plots, fince the Reign of Queen 
a: E :zabeth, printed in a large Sheer of Royal Paper, with rwo Sheets of Verſes paſted on the fides. | 
The Deſcription of the Philoſophers Head, in Latin. MY 
The Picture of King Charles II. on Horſeback, curiouſly Engraven. | 
0; | Twenty five ſeveral ſorts of Flouriſhes for Scholars to write Pieces in, eleven of each' of them are printed 
Wo upon whole Sheers of Paxer, and 14 of them are prinred upon 14 half Sheets of Paper. | 
By | The Kingdom of Ireland and Principality of Wales, exactly deſcribed, with every Shire and ſmall Towng 
in every one of them, in 6 Maps, portable for any Man's Pocker, with Roads: i 
A Directicn for the Engliſþ Traveller, by which he may be enabled ro. Travel all about England. 
A Book of the whole World, or the Orb Terreſtrial, deſcribed in 4 plain Maps, containing all the known 
and moſt remarkable Capes, Ports, Bays, and Iſles, Rocks, Rivers, Towns, and Cities, &c, in gro, | 
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| 1 1Y A Book containing 48 Emblems, done after Calo?'s way of Etching, with ingenugus Verſes. 
1 2 The New' Hornbook, or a pleaſant way to teach Young Children to know their Letters, 
0 > A large Copy-Book, by thavExcellent Maſter of Writing, Peter Gery, containing 42 Copies, printed in 


large Folio, , 
Cocker's Magnum in Parvo, or the Pen's Perfection, engraven in Silver, and enriched with Variety of tare 


Examples, of all the curious Hands written in this Kingdom, and the Neighbouring Nations. 

, Cocker's Introduction ro Writing, containing rare Examples for Youth to Write'by, 

A picture of a Ship, printed on a large Sheer of Royal-paper, with a Deſcriprion at the borrom- of the 

3 Tackling belonging thereunto, diſtinguiſhed by 129-Figures, and made plain ro-any ones Underſtanding, in 

YM the Deſcription ar the Botrom, ; : Es 
n A new Copy-Book ofRound Hand, curiouſly engraven, printed in large Quarto, | | 

A new and moſt pleaſant Game of the Snake, printed on a Royal Sheer of paper, with Directions, 

The Picture of Windſor Caftle, printed on a Sheer of Elephant papers. : | 

' "- The P:fQure of Bow:Sceeple in Cheapſide, printed on 2 Sheers of Royal ipaper, BED | a} 

= / # A Book of pleaſant Landskips and Sea-pleces, containing 8 Leaves, which ſhew very curiouſly ibeing 


s 1 | Coloured, | 


A Book containing 24 Leaves, printed in Folio; of the Kings of England from IPilliem the Conqueror, 
WW, |; A Book of the Roman Emperors on Horſeback, containing 12 Leaves, printed on half: Sheets. . 
| EY The Maps of Kent, Herefordſhire, and Mzddleſex, printed on 1 ſheet each of them, 


| ; ! 
Wk | A Book of the p1d Names of Exrope, containing 11 ſeveral Maps, being very neceſſary to the furtherance, 
© | help, and lighr of the profitable and pleaſant Study of Hiſtory, Eccleſiaſtical, Poerical, or Chronological, 
$37 ' A delightful way to teagh young Children ro know their Letrers, it being a pleaſant Book of pictures, -onr 
| caining 24 Leaves, of all the Letters of rhe Alphaber, lively, repreſented in ſeveral Hiſtories, all taken our 
Po ; of the Bible, which may alſo ſerve any one to learn ro Write, there being the grear and ſmall Lerrers, 
: and joining Copies of Round Hand. ., ; | 4 
Cocker's Tutor ro Writing and Arirhmerick, being a new and moſt eafie Merhod, fo eafie, that the mean- 


eſt Capacity may underſtand ir at firſt ſigh. ? . 
Three prints of Black Lines ro help any one ro. rite even without Ruling the paper, the Lines being 


exactly rhe height of the Lerrers you write, * | 
With many other things, roo many to be here inſerted, 
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